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CHAPTER XXV. 
A NEW LIFE. 


THE Holroyds arrived at Mangobad, with unexpected punctu- 
ality, and Belle was in raptures with her new home—her own 
house—a spacious, well-situated bungalow, replete with every 
comfort. There was a German piano, a pony and cart, a cheval 
glass, a sewing machine, new jail carpets and matting, pretty 
curtains and furniture, and ornaments, a verandah filled with 
plants and birds, and a tribe of respectable black-whiskered 
servants, with unimpeachable “chits” awaiting her good 
pleasure. 

Truly nothing had been forgotten; this bungalow had un- 
doubtedly been fitted up by a lover. 

Belle danced about, and clapped her hands, gesticulated, and 
ran from room to room like a child of six. Little did she 
guess that all these delightful, thoughtful preeneaene-Tee been 
made for another person. 

For several days after her arrival, she was excessively 
busy, unpacking and shaking out her dresses and beautifying the 
drawing-room, with rapid and tasteful fingers. A palm in this 
corner, a screen in that, a graceful drapery here, a bow of 
ribbon there, photographs, fans and cushions abounded—in a 
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short time the room was transformed as if by magic, but its 
mistress’s zeal was evanescent. Once a thing was done there 
was an end of it; the palms might wither, the draperies gather 
dust, for all she noted. She detested sustained effort. How- 
ever, everything was in its pristine freshness, when her visitors 
began to make their appearance. 

Captain La Touche was naturally the first to call upon his 
friend’s bride. He drove up in his dog-cart, dressed in his most 
recent Europe suit, and brimming over with curiosity and 
bonhommie. 

Mem Sahib gave “salaam” and he was shewn into the draw- 
ing-room, and there waited for a considerable time, whilst he 
heard sounds of someone skirmishing with drawers and ward- 
robe doors in the next apartment. 

He was full of pleasant anticipations of a girl of nineteen, tall 
and slim, with beautiful, Irish grey eyes, even in her cheap, 
blurred photograph, she had a sweet face ! 

But who was ¢is? that pulled back the purdah and came 
tripping into theroom. A pretty little brunette, with a Frenchi- 
fied dress and an artificial smile. He rose and bowed, waiting 
expectantly for another figure—that was surely yet to come. 

“I know you so very well by name,” said Belle, offering a 
pair of tiny (somewhat bony) hands. “My husband is always 
talking of Captain La Touche.” 

Then this was the bride; he was in the presence of Mrs. 
Holroyd! At first he was so utterly confounded, that he could 
only sit down and stare into the crown of his hat. Belle attri- 
buted his evident embarrassment to the dazzling effect of her 
own charms, and immediately set to work to converse in her 
gayest strain, in order to puthim at his ease. She was the first 
person who had ever thought it necessary to attempt this feat 
with Captain La Touche! As she chatted with her usual 
fluency, he listened and looked. Truly, this is no shy girl of 
nineteen, but a woman ten years older, with a knowledge of the’ 
world, and a pleasant confidence in her own powers. He noted 
the elaborate elegance of her dress, the vivid beauty of her 
dark, animated face ; but, despite their long lashes, her eyes had 
a hard expression, and her thin red lips spoke of cruelty, and 
temper. 

However, he dissembled his feelings (like the immortal stage 
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ruffian), and talked and flattered and laughed, in his most irre- 
sistible company manner. 

Belle, on her side, was agreeably impressed by her suave and 
good-looking visitor. She remembered that he had given them 
a handsome wedding present, and was inclined to be more 
cordial than brides usually are, towards their husbands’ bachelor 
friends. He discoursed of the station, she of her passage out. 
He asked how she liked her house, and she enquired if there were 
any balls coming off, and if the ladies of Mangobad were young 
and pretty ! 

“You must judge for yourself,” he returned diplomatically 
“you have brought us out one young lady, Miss Gay—Miss 
Rose Gay.” 

“Yes, and she ought to be called Miss Nosegay,” returned 
Belle smartly. “You never saw such a feature out of Punch.” 

“Is she, then, not pretty?” he enquired with arched brows, 

“Pretty, poor girl!” throwing up her hands, “her face is so 
hideous that I am sure it must hurt her!” and she laughed, and 
evidently expected her visitor to do the same, but he merely 
smiled and said, “ At any rate she is very clever.” 

“Of course she is, like all ugly people; she is said to be very 
clever and good-natured; for my part, I loathe good-natured 
girls.” 

Mrs. Holroyd was outspoken, and not very amiable: this 
sharp tongue might prove a dangerous element in a small 
station. Presently he rose and took his leave. As he was 
quitting the room, his eye fell on a large photograph of Betty. 
Belle noticed his glance, and hastening to take it up, said : 

“Oh, you are looking at my cousin—my dearest friend ; she is 
a darling, not a beauty, as you may observe, but quite charm- 
ing. I wish you could see her. I wish she was here.” Captain 
La Touche sincerely echoed the wish, as he bowed himself out, 
and walked down the hall. He had never been so completely 
mystified in all his life. His friend had distinctly told him 
that he was going to marry Betty—and who was Betty’s 
substitute ? ” 

On the steps of the porch, he met George, who had just 
ridden home from the ranges. 

“T see you have been making your salaams,” said he with well- 


affected nonchalance. 
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“Yes,” acquiesced his comrade. But for the life of him he 
could not utter another word. He looked hard at his friend, his 
friend looked hard at him, and from what he read in Holroyd’s 
eyes, he dared not ask the question that was burning on his 
tongue, so he got into his dog-cart in silence, and drove himself 
away. 

Mrs. Holroyd’s next visitor was the Collector, her namesake, 
Mr. Redmond. She knew that he was a rich, eccentric widower, 
just the sort of person that would repay a little cultivation, just 
the sort of person to invite her out to camp, and to give her 
diamonds and ponies, for was he not Betty’s uncle? She in- 
tended to make great capital out of her cousin, stand in her 
place and stroke his grey hair, and smooth his withered cheek, 
and call him “ Uncle Bernard,” but all these pretty little schemes 
were projected before she had seen Mr. Redmond. He was 
one of the relatives with whom old Brian had quarrelled most 
rancorously, and his offer to provide for his brother’s orphan had 
been rudely scorned. In those days Mrs. Redmond was alive, 
and as she was not very enthusiastic about her husband’s niece, 
the matter had dropped. But now Mr. Redmond paid an early 
visit to the bride, not so much to do her honour, as to enquire 
about Betty. Bernard Redmond Esq., C.S., was a tall, square- 
shouldered man, with grizzled, sandy hair, a somewhat saturnine 
expression, and a masterful individuality. He was intellectual 
and deeply read, open-handed, hospitable and eccentric, was well 
aware that he was considered “ peculiar,” and took an unaffected 
delight ii: acting up to his reputation. In spite of his so-called 
odd opinions, he was extremely popular, for he gave a good 
dinner, and unimpeachable wine, played quite a first-class 
rubber, and was a sound authority on horseflesh. Mr. Redmond 
brooked no contradiction, was autocratic, and extraordinarily out- 
spoken—traits that grew upon him year by year, and were 
fostered and nourished at Mangobad, where he ruled not only 
the district, but the station, and was to all intents and purposes 
its “uncrowned king.” 

Belle’s pretty smiles anc! speeches, her graceful attitudes, and 
waving hands, were absolutely wasted on this cynical person 
with the cold grey eyes. He listened patiently to her chatter, 
and her views of life, mentally exclaiming, “Good Lord! What 
a fool this woman is!” for the tone of her conversation jarred 
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on him considerably; there was a great deal too much about 
Mrs. George Holroyd. Nevertheless he received a glowing 
description of his niece, in which description Belle painted 
herself as Betty’s adviser, sister, and benefactress, and then he 
put one or two somewhat sharp questions—questions are a 
natural weapon in malignant hands. 

“JT remember your father,” he said: “he died when I was a 
youngster. I suppose you were quite an infant at that time.” 

“ Quite,” she returned somewhat sharply. 

“ Betty is nineteen,” he continued ; “she has two hundred a 
year ; pray, what becomes of her income?” 

“I cannot tell,” faltered Belle. “My mother knows” (she 
truly did). 

“And I gather that she is at Noone, acting as your mother’s 
sick nurse ? ” 

“She /:ves with mamma,” replied Belle reddening. 

“Ha—Hum !” rubbing his chin reflectively. Then putting on 
his glasses, and staring round, “I should not have known this 
house.” 

“No, I suppose not,” complacently. “Pray, what do you 
think of my room ?” 

“Shall 1 really tell you what I think. Eh, honestly and 
without humbug?” 

“ Please do,” prepared for some charming compliment. 

“I think it just like a bazaar, with all these pictures, and 
ribbons, and cushions, and fans. I cannot help looking for the 
tickets, and expecting to hear you ask me to put into a raffle.” 

“Mr. Redmond,” exclaimed Belle, intensely affronted. “ It is 
very evident that you have not been in England for some years, 
and possibly then you may not have been in a drawing-room, or 
else I believe you are as great a bear as old Brian.” 

“To be sure I am,” he returned with a delighted laugh. “I 
have often regretted the loss I have been to the diplomatic 
service! Don’t you know that manners run in our family.” 

“The want of them you mean,” indignantly. “This room is 
got up in the very latest fashion.” 

“Like its mistress ?” with a cool, deliberate stare. 

“Yes. -We attempt to be civilised!” 

“ And of course I know that Iam miserably behindhand. A 
poor old mofussilite! Pray what’s that thing?” pointing to 
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“ Mossoo,” who was coiled up in a chair. “Animal, vegetable, 
or mineral ?” 

“It’s my dog—a thoroughbred French poodle. I brought him 
with me.” 

“The latest fashion in poodles—I suppose. Eh?” focussing 
“ Mossoo” with his glass. “I wonder what the dogs out here 
will take him for. How do you like India?” 

“Extremely—I don’t wish ever to go home; I hope I shall 
live and die out here!” 

“You have only been out five weeks ; wait till you have been 
out for five years, and you have heard the brain fever bird, and 
felt the hot winds, and seen a few snakes and scorpions! India 
is not a country; it is a climate.” 

“Thank you! Iam not afraid of your horrors: I shall go to 
the hills, and I intend to enjoy myself in hills and plains, and to 
like India immensely. I suppose you were out here long before 
the Mutiny ?” 

“The Mutiny! Good gracious, my dear madam,” exclaimed 
her visitor (whose one vulnerable point happened to be his age, 
and flattered himself that he did not look a day older than 
forty). “For what do you take me? Long before the Mutiny! 
Why I have only twenty-seven years’ service.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I did not know; but I daresay 
climate tells on people—you /ook old.” 

“Thank you,” he responded quickly. “I see that you under- 
stand the art of delicate flattery. Ah!” asa note was handed 
to her. “You have already begun to experience the real curse 
of India—chits, yes mam—chits are the curse of India, and I 
will leave you to enjoy your epistle alone; it is sure to be asking 
for something ;, your company at a dull dinner; the loan of a 
pattern, or of a saddle; or a bottle of wine; or a dose of 
medicine! ” 

“Not at all,” rejoined Belle, casting her eyes over it. “It is 
from Mr. Lovelace, sending snipe, and asking me to play tennis. 
I am afraid you take a gloomy view of life, and people in 
general.” 

“T take a gloomy view of some people, I must confess,” and 
then he got up rather abruptly and made his adieux, and Belle 
had a disagreeable consciousness that she had failed to make a 
good impression. Visions of diamonds, and ponies, faded back 
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into cloudland, and she laughed aloud, as she pictured herself 
daring to pat this gruff out-spoken connection on the head, much 
less to stroke his severe, sarcastic-looking face! As he whirled 
away, he remarked to his hot-tempered pony: “She is like you 
Judy, a Tartar, if ever there was one! She will want a tight 
curb and a strong hand over her. Poor Holroyd. Unfortunate 
devil!” 

Belle’s other visitors were more appreciative, and they came, 
all the ladies in the station, in their latest Europe bonnets, and 
all the inquisitive young men, in their neatest ties and boots, and 
they were charmed with the bride—the latter especially. She 
had such splendid eyes, and so much to say for herself, and was 
so unaffected and agreeable. Why Mrs. Calvert and Miss Gay 
had not been /a/f loud enough in her praises! They had not 
prepared them for such an acquisition to Mangobad. True, 
when one or two enthusiastic subalterns at the Club had been 
eloquent on the subject of the lady’s charms of person and 
manner, in the hearing of the Collector, he had merely grunted, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and called for a glass of “ Kummel,” 
but he was a regular old Diogenes, and no one minded his 
opinion, excepting on such matters as horses, whist, and wine. 

Belle’s letters home were full of her delightful new life, and her 
supreme happiness, and Mrs. Redmond read them to her friends 
in a voice that shook with emotion. Her plans had succeeded far 
beyond her most sanguine hopes. In spite of what the Bible 
said, the wicked did prosper! After all, she had only done evil 
that good might come, and good “ad come. She did not fail to 
impart Belle’s effusions to Betty—who listened with a white but 
smiling face—to Maria, and to Miss Dopping; accounts of 
tiffin parties, dinners and dances, given for her as a bride, and 
what she had worn, and how her dress had fitted, and who had 
taken her in, and what people had said ; also minute descriptions 
of her legion of servants, her house, her piano, her ponies, and. 
her plate (a splendid and enlarged edition of the above was 
soon in circulation in the village), but there was scarcely an 
allusion to her lord and master. He was constantly on duty; 
he seemed to have an immensity to do; he looked ill, and had 
quite lost his spirits; he took no care of himself, and she 
intended to carry him off to some gay hill station for a complete 
change. 
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“Tt was not Belle’s custom to talk of anything that was near 
her heart,” explained her mother. “She is extremely anxious 
about him, I can see, but her feelings are not on the surface.” 

“Nor anywhere else,” muttered Miss Dopping ; then aloud: 
“It strikes me that she seems a good deal move anxious about 
getting the creases out of her velvet dress! However, I am glad 
you are pleased. If she was my daughter, I’d rather hear less 
about her clothes and more about her husband.” 

* * * * * * * 

Belle’s triumphs had not been much over-rated. She was 
quite the latest novelty, and the acknowledged beauty of the 
station. Young men were proud to be her partners in ball-room 
or tennis-court. She was vivacious, amusing and accomplished ; 
and her pretty dresses and her pretty speeches disarmed her 
would-be rivals. She took the place by storm as on board the 
Nankin, and no entertainment was complete without Mrs. 
Holroyd! Sheacted, she sang at penny readings, she composed 
people’s fancy dresses, she played the harmonium in church, and 
was secretary to the tennis club. In fact, as old Sally Dopping 
would have said, “She had a finger in every pie.” Her restless 
spirit, and excitable temperament, supplied her with sufficient 
energy to revolve in one untiring whirl from morn till midnight. 
She was always en course. She drove to the club before break- 
fast to read the papers and gossip; early in the afternoon she 
went forth again, regardless of the sun, a syce holding an 
umbrella over her head, and “Mossoo” sitting sedately in the 
cart: beside her, to tiffin parties, teas or tennis; then there were 
rehearsals for concerts, theatricals, choir practice, moonlight 
picnics and balls. For these latter Belle filled in her programme 
(in ink) days previously. 

Home was the place where she slept, and breakfasted, and 
sometimes dined, but home was not where she “lived” in the 
true sense of the word. In it she expected no happiness for 
herself, and made none for others. Pleasure was her god, and 
to this she carried the sacrifice of her life. With constant gaiety 
came an incessant hunger, a craving for more. Not content with 
Mangobad, she sighed for other fields to conquer ; she went to 
this station, and to that, for the annual “ Week,” to Lucknow 
for the cup-races, to Allahabad for balls, bearing her husband in 
her train. Gay, vivacious, pretty, a born actress, a matchless 
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dancer, Belle, as she playfully expressed it, “took” extremely 
well. George gratified all her whims, patiently hung about ball- 
room doors till the early hours of the morning, carried her 
wraps, cashed her cheques, went her messages, and gave her 
freely and liberally of everything—except his company. For 
the first time in her existence, Belie was absolutely contented. 
This really was life—a life well worth living, a glorious realisation 
of all her hopes. But would it last ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MRS. HOLROYD DESIRES TO LOOK INTO THE PAST. 


He has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 





THIS gay, butterfly life was not permanent! Before six months 
had passed, Mrs. Holroyd had ceased to be the joy and delight 
of the station. Before a year had elapsed, she had figuratively 
thrust a torch into her own roof tree, and set Mangobad ina 
blaze. 

The honeymoon had barely waned, before George Holroyd 
discovered that he was married to an insanely jealous woman, 
with an ungovernable temper, and an untrammelled tongue. 
He had seen her tear an ill-fitting dress to shreds with the 
gestures of a maniac, he had seen her strike her ayah, and 
stamp at himself. True, she had subsequently offered a rupee 
to the ayah, and sobs and apologies to him, and that these out- 
breaks were always followed by scenes almost equally trying— 
fits of hysterical remorse, but the future looked gloomy, very 
gloomy. Belle was not in love with her husband, brave, hand- 
some and honest as he was. She would have (privately) jeered 
at the idea. She had a vague notion that she had been in love 
once—years ago—that she was constant to “a memory ”—a 
gross mental deception; her first love was with her still, and 
confronted her daily in the glass. Were the choice given to her 
to be torn from her husband or “ Mossoo,” it would not have 
been “ Mossoo.” But he was a good-looking, presentable 
appendage, whose polo playing and hurdle racing reflected credit 
on herself. Since his marriage he had given up tennis and 
dancing, and to this she made no objection, for it kept him 
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somewhat aloof from ladies’ society. She could not endure to see 
him speaking to another young woman. ~ She, herself, was to be 
admired by all; he was to admire no one. 

As for George, he was woefully changed; he had become 
silent, solitary, and perhaps a little cynical. He had done his 
utmost to be a good husband to Belle, believing, in his folly, that 
she had been desperately in love with him, but he was soon 
disabused of ¢izs error. When at home, Belle was generally 
recruiting her exhausted powers; she read, and yawned, but 
rarely talked; and, when abroad, she never noticed her husband 
save to make jokes at his expense, and to send him on her 
errands. Many a day, when he returned from barracks, 
fagged and weary, he found the bird flown, the nest empty, and 
the bird’s absence a relief. “Mem Sahib bahar gaya.” The 
Mem Sahib was too nervous to ride ; she did not care for driving 
along monotonous roads, that led nowhere in particular. The 
splendid sunsets, the waving fields of yellow rice and millet, the 
majestic clumps of forest trees and picturesque rivers, with the 
cattle swimming homewards at sunset, had no charms for her, 
nor the dazzling flight of green parrots, nor the teak -trees’ 
feathery flowers—nor the /¢é¢e-d-téte with George! No, no, she 
much preferred to bowl down to the club to hear the latest 
“gup,” display her dresses, and play tennis. And her husband 
spent his time among the racket, and whist and billiard players, 
as if he were a mere bachelor (Oh that he were!). At public 
and private entertainments, his wife constantly made him the 
hero of her little stories, and the butt of her jokes. This he 
bore without wincing, but when she levelled her shafts at others, 
he protested most emphatically. 

One night they returned late from a large dinner party, where 
Belle had made herself surprisingly disagreeable, and had shown 
more than a glimpse of the cloven foot. Possibly something 
had irritated her—a supposed slight, a tight shoe, or, it might 
be, what Miss Dopping would have called “just pure divilment.” 
George followed her into the drawing-room, resolved to speak 
sternly, and to scotch the fire at once. 

“Belle, what possessed you to-night?” he asked in sharp 
incisive tones, unlike his usual manner. 

“What do you mean ?” she snapped, turning on him quickly. 
“You told Mrs. Craddock, who has fiery hair, that you never 
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trusted a red-headed woman ; they were invariably deceitful and 
ill-tempered.” 

“Yes, quite true, so they are.” 

“You told Colonel Scott that you despised all black regi- 
ments.” 

“So I do.” ' 

“You gave Mrs. Lundy, in polite words, the lie.” ; 

“TI did far worse than that!” exclaimed Belle triumphantly. 
“When we were all in the drawing-room afterwards, and talking 
of the fancy-ball, they appealed to me about Mrs. Mountain’s 
costume. I said she was so large, and her face was so red, she 
might wear her usual dress, with a paper frill round her neck, 
and go as a round of beef! And only fancy! She turns out to 
be Mrs. Lundy’s mother! Laugh George—do laugh.” 

“No, certainly I shall not laugh. Iam like Mr. Redmond. I 
never see a joke after ten o'clock at night, even where there is 
one to see. I was amazed at you this evening; you abused 
people’s friends, you abused my regiment. If you cannot restrain 
your tongue, we won’t dine in public again.” 

“Who says so?” she demanded scornfully. 

“T do,” he rejoined with resolute determination. 

“Pooh! you can stay by yourself then and I shall go alone, 
and all the better!” and she tossed her head with a gesture of 
defiance. 

“If you do, it will be only once.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I shall send you home,” he answered with prompt 
sternness. 

“Send me home. Ha! ha! ha! Whata joke! To whom— 
to your mother ?” and she burst into a scream of laughter. 

“ No, to yours.” 

“T would not go—I will never go.” 

“We would soon see about that.” 

“Yes, we would. I would shriek, and scream, and have to be 
carried to the railway by force. I would make a scene at every 
station between this and Bombay ; and if you dd get me on 

board, I’d return in the pilot boat. No, no. Husband and wife 
should never be separated. Nothing but death should part them 
—nothing—but—death—shall—part—you and me,” she con- 
cluded with laboured distinctness. 
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“ Belle, you are talking nonsense; talking like a fool.” 

“Am I? but I am not such a fool as to go to the hills, or 
to hateful Ballingoole, and leave you here to flirt with Janie 
Wray.” 

“Miss Wray !” he echoed ; “I have scarcely spoken ten words 
to her in my life.” 

“You see her out with the hounds when I cannot look after 
you: you gave her the brush—and I am told that she says 
you are the handsomest man in the station. She had better 
not let me see her flirting with you, that’s all,” she concluded 
excitedly. 

“Miss Wray—it’s too bad to talk of her in this way! on my 
honour she is no more to me than that picture on the wall.” 

“Nor am I!” cried Belle fiercely. “Nor any woman! I don’t 
believe you care a straw about me. I don’t believe, in spite of 
the letter you wrote, that you ever loved me. Come ” sud- 
denly walking up to him, “ be honest, answer me.” 

“I married you—that is my answer,” he replied after a pause. 

“True, and I had no money—my face was my fortune,” ex- 
claimed Belle, gazing at him thoughtfully. “And yet I some- 
times think that you are capable of une grande passion, of being 
desperately in love. Were you ever in love before you met me? 
Was there ever any other girl, George?” she exclaimed in a 
much sharper key. “George, speak! Why do you look so 
white? There was some one r 

“Do I ever ask to look into your past?” he interrupted im- 
patiently. 

“Then it’s trwe—you have admitted as much. Who is she? 
Where is she? Have I seen her? Is she alive?” 

Belle’s eyes flamed like two lamps as she seized his arm and 
shook it violently. 

“ Ah—you won't tell me! George, if I dreamt that you cared 
for her still—I could kill her, do you hear? you had better keep 
us apart, you know I have a high spirit,” and the lines of her 
face twitched convulsively. 

“TI know you have a high temper,” calmly removing her hand. 
“And it is rather late hours for heroics. If you will take my 
advice, you will leave my past alone—you will be more amiable 


at future entertainments, and you will now go to bed.” 
* * * + * *' + 
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Belle was not very robust; according to her mother she had a 
great spirit in a frail body, and according to Captain La Touche 
“her engines were much too powerful for her frame.” Her folly 
in braving the sun, and her life of ceaseless activity, began to 
tell; long before the hot weather was heralded in by that most 
obnoxious of the feathered tribe, “the brain fever bird.” She 
suffered from fever and ague—her face became sallow, her eyes 
sunken, and her figure lost its roundness and her thin red lips 
their smile. 

The climate of India is said to be trying to the temper, but 
Belle’s temper was trying to the whole station. Once the 
novelty of her new house had worn off, she began to harry her 
domestics with merciless energy; she was unreasonable, un- 
methodical, and capricious; and deplorably mean about small 
things. She foamed at the mouth over a lost jarun (duster), 
fined transgressors relentlessly, and in one great gust of fury, 
dismissed the whole respectable black-bearded retinue, without 
wages or character, but they gave her a fine character in the 
bazaars, and she subsequently discovered that no good self- 
respecting servant would engage with her, even for double wages. 
By the time she had been six months in Mangobad her house- 
hold troubles were the joke of the place, but they were no joke 
to her husband ; to him they were a most tragic reality. - Belle 
began her day at six o’clock by bursting out of the house with a 
shriek at the milkman; then she had a painful scene with the 
cook and his accounts, and the daily giving out of the stores was 
looked upon as a sort of “forlorn hope.” Belle had always been 
what Sally Dopping termed very “near” in her ideas—save 
with respect to outlay on her own little luxuries and personal 
adornment; and this trait in her character had developed 
enormously of late, and pressed sorely on her unlucky retainers ; 
she weighed out each chittack of butter, and each ounce of 
sugar, with her own fair hands; there was no latitude allowed 
in the matter of “ghee,” and she made searching inquiries after 
empty bottles, and bare bones. 

Only the bravest dared to face the Mem Sahib! Every egg, 
every bottle of lamp oil, every seer of gram, was figuratively 
fought over, and only wrested from her and carried off after a 
severe action. Naturally, it was but the very worst class of 
servants who would engage in her service—the incapable, 
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drunken, dishonest, or miserably poor. She soon picked up 
sufficient of the vernacular to call them “idiots, pigs, and devils,” 
and had a dreadful way of creeping unexpectedly about their 
godowns, and pouncing on them when they were enjoying the 
soothing “huka” at unlawful hours. Not a week passed 
without an explosion, and dismissal; in six months she had 
thirty cooks ; George’s life was wretched, especially since Belle 
had been compelled to relinquish some of her amusements, and 
had taken so fiercely to house-keeping ; squalid meals (an hour 
late), dusty rooms, insolent attendants, and the shrill voice of the 
wife of his bosom, storming incessantly. Their little dinner 
parties covered him with shame and confusion, and although 
Belle, gaily dressed, talked and laughed vivaciously, and subse- 
quently sang, what talking and singing can appease a hungry 
man? Mysterious soups, poisonous entrées—half full of cinders, 
a universal flavouring of mellow ghee, and, on one immortal 
occasion, cod liver oil handed about as a liqueur. Belle always 
declared that this particular “faux pas” was the act of a dia- 
bolical “khitmatgar,’ who did it for spite. Be that as it may, 
it was but cold comfort to those unhappy guests who had 
swallowed a glass of noxious medicine, as a kind of “ chasse” toa 
gruesome dinner! Mrs. Holroyd’s temper developed month by 
month. Hasty speeches, furious retorts, combustible notes, dis- 
located various friendships. She quarrelled with the chaplain 
about a hymn—with Captain La Touche about a waltz— 
disputes over newspapers, tennis, flowers, precedence, embroiled 
her with half the station, and here she could not shift her sky, 
as in the good old days, when she roamed about with her mother, 
and their lives were a series of hegiras. No, it was now George’s 
unhappy lot to be apologist and peacemaker, to interview angry 
and insulted ladies, and to draft copies of humble letters— 
occasionally the effect of these epistles was minimised, by Belle’s 
surreptitious postscript, “I don’t mean this letter in the /eas?, 
but George made me write it.” 

Poor George! once (ozly once) he got out his revolver, and 
handled it meditatively ; but no, what about his mother, and 
the regiment, and Betty? No, to take his own life would be 
the act of acoward. A climax came at last, when the tennis 
tournament was in full swing. Belle played with her usual 
skill and vigour, but at lawn tennis it is a fatal mistake to 
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become feverishly excited, and to lose your temper. Belle lost 
hers, and also the ladies’ doubles. She fought desperately hard 
for the singles, the general and friendly interest in her adversary 
goading her to frenzy; after a most exciting match, she was 
beaten by one point, and ina transport of disappointment and 
rage, launched an anathema, and her bat, at her opponent’s 
head. 

The Mangobad community was kind. They talked of “a 
touch of the sun,” and Belle was really laid up with intermittent 
fever. The doctor conferred with George, and recommended 
Mrs. Holroyd a complete change of scene and a sea voyage! In 
short, there was a universal feeling that either she, or the rest of 
the population, would have to leave the station—and she went. 

Belle had a cousin in Melbourne, who (having never seen her) 
had sent her more than one pressing invitation. This invitation 
was now graciously accepted, and George escorted his wife and 
“Mossoo” down to Calcutta, put them on board a P. and O. in 
charge of the captain, and returned to Mangobad, a free man. 
Yes—for six months he was a free man; and he hoped that his 
joy was not indecently manifest. 

He shut up his house, and departed on a two months’ shooting 
trip with Captain La Touche. It was quite like old times, and, 
by mutual consent, they scrupulously avoided the remotest 
allusion to a certain absent lady. They became two collarless 
vagabonds. They went into Thibet, and had capital sport, and 
returned to the station at the very last hour of their leave, sun- 
burnt and satisfied, thirsting for regimental soda-water, and the 
latest regimental news. 

The travellers had scarcely entered the mess, and hardly 
exchanged greetings with their friends, when an officious comrade 
rushed at George open-mouthed, saying: “Your wife is back, 
arrived three days ago ; she only stayed a week in Australia.” 

“What?” stammered George, turning pale beneath his tan. 

“Yes—I saw her yesterday, She returned in the same 
steamer, and is very fit. She loathed Melbourne, and said she 
knew you could not get on without her.” 

Alas! This was no hoax—it was painfully, pitifully true (and 
there was a unanimous impression that Garwood might have 
kept his news till George had had his breakfast). Belle spent 
exactly ten days with her cousin—a. strong-minded, forcible 
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woman, who told her some very wholesome facts, and made no 
objection to her premature departure. Belle detested Mel- 
bourne, and her relative—was afraid that George might be 
flirting. (Poor George! he had had a lesson for life)—gave out 
that her health was completely restored, and that her husband 
was miserable in her absence, and so took ship. 

But her Australian trip was of benefit to Mrs. Holroyd in 
more ways than one! She was more reasonable, more manage- 
able, and more mild. 

Long-suffering Mangobad noted the change with the deepest 
gratitude to Belle’s unknown kinswoman, received the prodigal 
politely, and signed a treaty of peace. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Montserrat and its Monastery. 
By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I HAD been taken to see a bull-fight in Barcelona, and had come 
away in a rage, and almost resolved to leave Spain there and 
then. Pretty faces and bright eyes, the prettier and the 
brighter for the bloodshed they looked upon, and rejoiced to 
see! It chilled one’s heart to think of it. And so I made up 
my mind to go to Montserrat, to get a counter sensation. 

It was supposed to be a poor sort of bull-fight. They were 
“ novillos,” or youngsters. All the same, they killed the horses 
like veterans, though a little less skilfully. And one of them 
all but impaled a gentleman in green and gold and very tight 
breeches, against the wooden shedding, which he failed to get 
over in time. 

I had felt somewhat sick during the show, and had marked 
the glances of certain lovely damsels in mantillas, who seemed 
to take an unnecessary amount of interest in my condition. 
Only the other day I had heard of an Englishman, of my 
own age, who had actually fainted upon his seat in the 
amphitheatre. They had to carry him neck and crop down the 
steps, and out of the place. It is just as well he was quite 
insensible. He would not have liked to hear the comments 
upon his chicken-heartedness which, I doubt not, the dark-eyed 
beauties in his vicinity bandied to and fro, with unpleasantly 
contemptuous curls to their alluring lips. 

The newspapers make playful jests about the horses. They 
term them “ Rosinantes,” and sometimes describe their agonies 
in a vein of light comedy. True, even in Spain, there is an 
anti-bull-fight press ; but it is in a considerable minority, more’s 
the pity. Knowing, as one does, that habit is by far the 
strongest regulator of human conduct, it is possible to excuse 
these flippant newspapers and their editors. Nevertheless, their 
articles on the subject are sometimes hideously repugnant, 

I saw the victims led out in procession, before the per- 

2 
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formance, to take the air and stretch their poor stiff limbs. 
They came forth amid the shouts of the congregated urchins 
and beggars outside ; and the withered old ladies who sell 
lemonade and oranges and nuts stopped their huckstering to 
have an eager look at them. What sorry steeds they were, to be 
sure! Old, and worn to skin and bone; the lame and the halt 
and the blind; and scarred with the marks of earlier wounds 
upon chest and ribs and flank! You would have thought them 
almost past feeling. But the lively twitching of their ears, as 
they caught the hubbub, or saw the bystanders with their 
unbandaged eye (if they were not quite blind), told of sensibility 
yet within them. Some of them knew by instinct and ex- 
perience what was before them. 

The bulls themselves are by no means in so pitiful a case. 
As a rule, they go to their death like a knight in a tournament, 
tilting in honour of his lady’s beauty — full of energy and life, 
and possibly with some sort of proud taurine elation, even to the 
last. They have lived pleasant days up to the time when the 
“ matador” with greater or less dexterity (and often only after 
some ghastly bungling) drives his sword into their shoulders. 
Their torture is but an affair of a few minutes at the most. But 
they get some grim compensation for it in the steeds they stab, 
and the men they send flying before them. It is soon all over 
with them, and their carcases are dragged gaily out of the 
arena to martial music, the cracking of whips, and the clamour 
of the enchanted multitude. 

But with the horses it is so very different. Seldom, in 
civilization, is their life one of self-indulgent pastime and social 
nickerings alone. Much work, and as little food and rest as 
possible: that is the programme the world sets before them. 
And when their strength no longer responds to the demand 
made upon it; when blows cannot make them do more than they 
can; when they are blind or lame, or diseased, so as to be of 
little or no monetary value to their masters, they are sent to the 
bull-ring to make sport for a Spanish holiday. Even this would 
matter less than it does, if the bull played the part of execu- 
tioner with uniform skill and promptitude. But we know how 
the case stands. It is nothing less than monstrous that the 
animal, which serves men better than any other animal, should 
be condemned in its old age to be gored two or three times— 
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repaired as often —and finally torn to pieces, that its masters 
may enjoy a brutal, nay, a devilish, thrill of sensation. 

But it is an old story, and need not be re-told more in detail. 

And so I took my ticket for Montserrat, in the little shop 
on the Rambla, and the following morning rose at the awful 
hour of five, and, having regaled myself at the stall of a dame 
with a penny breakfast of warm milk, I departed from Barcelona 
by the first train of the day. 

I travelled third class (to the amazement of the conductor of 
the train, who seemed to regard it almost as a breach of the 
rules of the Railway Company), and had several clean-faced 
factory girls for associates. It did one good to look at these 
girls ; their kerchiefed heads were so neat and shapely, and their 
dark eyes had so much latent animation in them. Now and 
then, moreover, they gaped hugely, and showed that they had 
pearly teeth to their mouths, But they soon bereaved me of 
their presence, for one of the big silk mills in the neighbourhood 
of the capital; and I had to endure two more tedious hours 
with certain silent, mud-stained gentlemen, whose luggage con- 
sisted of pickaxes and iron rods, and who smoked bad cigar- 
ends, and smelt of worse things than tobacco. 

The weather was decidedly dull. The country on both sides 
of the railway was the greener for the rain of the last few days, 
and by contrast with the intense blackness of the clouds which 
hung upon the hills beyond. The streams had much coffee- 
coloured water in their beds, which ran with many a contortion 
between deep, pinkish banks. 

After divers of those halts for nothing in particular, which are 
so irritating to the Northerner in Spain, at length the station of 
Monistrol was reached, and I left the train. Had the day been 
clear, the jagged peaks and white precipices of Montserrat 
would have been visible long ago, for we had described a semi- 
circle round its base. But one could only form an idea of it by 
the aid of induction and fancy. Its mighty flanks were there, 
and its body, for about a third of its height. The rest was inky 
cloud, with an occasional eddy of white vapour. 

A great lumbering coach, with six hearty mules to it, stood 
outside the station, ready to make the ascent of the mountain to 
the monastery. The driver was a very handsome fellow, with a 
fine bust; but when by-and-by he came to dismount, I dis- 

2* 
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covered that he was “ bust” “ et preterea” almost “nihil” : his 
legs were the shortest I ever saw. However, he was very genial, 
and so was the hump-backed boy who sat with him, and hissed 
at the mules when they seemed about to fall fast asleep. 

I was the only passenger for the monastery. It was not an 
inviting day for the pious pilgrims who, in bright weather, come 
out from Barcelona by the score, for a three days’ holiday above 
the clouds. The Montserrat letter-bag accompanied us, for the 
hump-backed boy to sit upon. 

Hardly had we begun to descend into the valley of the 
Llobrecat than the rain fell fast and furious about us. The river 
was already raging along with a thunderous uproar, when we 
crossed it and came to a halt by a ramshackle old inn with some 
singular blotches of green damp on its white face. Here I was 
told it was customary for passengers to take their breakfast. 
The coach would wait with pleasure as long as I chose ; it was 
nothing to the fathers up in the clouds if they got their letters an 
hour or two late. The ramshackle old inn had, however, little in 
it worth waiting for, except the pretty daughter of the landlady. 
This fair damsel served me several courses of nasty things with 
such dulcet smiles that I forgave them their badness. But she 
would not bear analysis. The extreme attractiveness of Spanish 
eyes is certainly rather odd, especially when one considers that 
the eyes are, as often as not, accompanied by preposterous noses, 
immeasurable mouths, and ears large and roomy enough to 
hear what is transpiring in the Antipodes. 

The meal ended, and a promise given to revisit the inn on 
the way back, we resumed our damp journey. It was now all 
upward motion. We were on one of the thighs of Montserrat. 
Slowly the olive orchards and vineyards of the lower slopes gave 
way to the wild untrammelled woods, and the perfumed scrub 
of the south. We went ata snail's pace, though the road is one 
of the best in Spain, and the gradient none so severe. But for 
the occasional downward vistas, it would have been wearisome, 
and I should have felt no scruple in slumbering, in spite of the 
civil attentions of my two friends. The boy would have heaped 
wet lavender and cistus flowers from my knees to my chin, had 
I not persuaded him to desist, and his master offered me his 
cigarette-case time after time. We trifled with many subjects 
of conversation, of which the most engrossing to the driver was 
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the matter of his wages. If I remember right, he thought three 
francs a working day much too little. The poor fellow’s bust 
alone was worth at least five. There chanced to be a strike in 
Barcelona at the time, and he was in full sympathy with it. 

Just before we came in sight of the monastery, by working 
round the corner of an enormous face of white rock about a 
thousand feet perpendicular, the sky cleared a little. It was 
most opportune. In one moment I was able to grasp the 
situation of the building, and perceive the very eccentric outline 
of the peaks themselves. I say “ peaks” advisedly ; for the moun- 
tain is a cluster of vertical rocks, looking for all the world like 
gigantic sugar-loaves many hundreds of feet high. I would also 
compare the mountain and the monastery together to a loaf of 
bread on the surface of a butcher’s block, with tall candles set 
behind the bread. The area of the butcher’s block will then 
fairly represent the little plateau upon which the monastery is 
built, about two thousand feet above the river Llobrecat ; while 
the candles may stand very well for the higher points of the 
mountain. It is really a most sensational mountain, and I did 
not dissemble my delight with it. 

But, as if satisfied to let us see thus much only, the clouds 
once again swept down the white sides of Montserrat, blotting 
out everything above and below us, and when, a few minutes 
later, we ascended slowly under certain dainty feats of masonry 
by the base of the precipice just mentioned, all was wet and cold 
and uncheering. 

The towering mass of the building itself was now close to us. 
Passing a little chapel or hermitage, we skirted its great walls 
until the porch was reached, and then, with a pompous clatter, 
as if we had all the crowned heads of Europe inside the car, we 
rioted into the courtyard of the monastery. Perhaps a dozen 
noses peered forth at us from different doors to see what we had 
brought, but they made no movement into the rain to greet me. 

Now, I had had visions of a welcome like that of a Greek 
monastery previously informed of one’s coming. I looked for a 
group of excited and beaming fathers of the church, flowing ot 
beard and eager-eyed, all stretching out their hands at the same 
moment, and showering blessings upon the stranger’s happy 
head. And next I was prepared to be led by the superior, with 
his arm round my neck, into a spacious divaned room where 
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strong drinks and coffee, biscuits and sweetmeats and fragrant 
latakia should be pressed upon me with no pretext for denial. 
And I further expected to be tormented by the many fleas which 
love monastic retreats, and there increase and multiply in no 
terror of their lives. 

But it was nothing of the kind here at Montserrat. . The 
monastery is now a-days too much an incident of civilisation : 
something sufficiently out of the common to be interesting, but 
by no means conducted in an archaic mode. It isa place to 
which cheap trips are sped, and whence, on fine days, in summer, 
from twenty to fifty picnic parties start for the summit in 
vivacious processions, with hampers. Of course, therefore, old 
crusted hospitality is here a thing of the past: it is only a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. The place is “run,” to 
use an Americanism, upon methodical principles. 

I looked about me in the slobber of rain, and found that I was 
in the middle of an irregular quadrangle, three sides of which 
were bordered by buildings of five or six storeys, newish, and 
furnished with small, not inelegant windows. Upon one of the 
sides, the pleasant word “restaurant” caught the eye, and 
stimulated appetite. On the side opposite the restaurant there 
was a medley. Fragments of medizval building still stood up in 
the midst of a cumber of old ruin and new material. Windows 
and arches of Byzantine outline could be seen in the walls, and 
certain gross capitals also whispered of the centuries. But the 
ringing of chisels and the echo of the voices of toiling masons 
told how these things were in peril of passing away even while I 
gazed upon them. The monastery stood in all its early 
splendour until Suchet’s Frenchmen looted it, less than a hundred 
years ago. These rogues were not content with capturing the 
famous Virgin of Montserrat, and plundering in other ways, but 
they also set fire to the monastic buildings, and chased the 
hermits from their little hermitages on the peaks above the 
monastery. Montserrat’s recovery from this ‘disaster has been 
very slow. It is no longer an establishment devoted wholly to 
monks. Only a few priests are in the building, and a score or 
two of youths and boys in training for missionaries in foreign 
parts. By far the greater part of the spacious edifices in the 
precincts of the chapel are modern, and entirely applied to 
the service of pilgrims from the nether world. 
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I, too, was a pilgrim. It therefore behoved me to secure a 
bedroom as soon as possible—and a candle. For the latter I 
paid twopence in the store. The bedroom was left to my 
generosity. I was directed to a building with the words, 
“ Despacho de aposentos” over it. This means “ Accommodation 
Office.” Having written my name in a book, I was politely 
presented with a key, and given in charge of a young Spaniard 
with a well-cropped head, and he took me to the block dedicated 
to S. Theresa of Jesus. Other blocks were under the protection 
of SS. Ignatius, Gertrude, Leander, etc., but S. Theresa’s was 
one of the handsomest. At the porch of the block was a 
barber’s sign, and a sweet savour of ointments. We ascended 
stone steps to the second floor. Here was a corridor with 
perhaps twenty doors opening out of it, and No 19 was appor- 
tioned to me. I was further told that my key commanded the 
exclusive approach to a little useful chamber at the end of the 
corridor. It was all very azreeable, and airy, and clean. 

The bed-room was quite palatial for a pilgrim. It had snowy 
walls, and yellow wooden rafters. The floor was of red flags, 
free from dirt. In a recess were two iron bedsteads, upon which 
a couple of mattresses of maize husks were rolled up in seemly 
order. A curtain of Manchester chintz was at the disposal of 
the pilgrim, when he wished to boycott his bed-chamber. Also 
there was a small basin and a huge jug of water, a clothes peg, 
a table, and three rush-bottomed chairs. A vase of flowers 
was an enlivening luxury. The boy asked if I would likea 
liittle warm water for washing purposes, and then left me with a 
most affable salutation. After which I-leaned on my window- 
sill and looked forth at the mountain: before me. I had the 
luck to face a bold spur of rock, which soared upwards into the 
clouds with as little deviation from the vertical as the nose of 
an ancient Greek. Below me was the quadrangle, in a sheltered 
part of which three waiters, in decent black, with white napkins 
over their forearms, were playing marbles with a certain 
irreverent amount of noise and laughter. 

When I purchased my candle, I bought at the same time a 
convenient, small, blue book called “ The Friend of the Pilgrim 
to Montserrat.” It was asort of hand-book of the question and 
answer school, with cuts, and very amusing. It informed me 
that though I had brought a letter of introduction from the 
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Pope himself, I should have been received no better than I was 
received. 

Certain of the customs of the monastery, which I cull from 
this small book, deserve to be recorded in brief translation for 
the good of my readers. 

“ How much,” asks the visitor of the boy who is his guide, 
“must one pay for one’s room and service ?” 

“ A.—The monastery gives hospitality to all, gratuitously. It 
asks nothing. It only accepts something as alms, to support 
the establishment: just what each gentleman thinks proper to 
give. 

“Q.—And supposing a person goes off without giving any- 
thing ? 

“A.—No matter if he does. Nor will it be thrown in his 
face if he returns to us another day. 

“ O.—How long may one stay here ? 

“ A.—Three days. And during May, June, July and August 
it is indispensable to have been away from the Monastery at 
least three weeks before you can come again; and a month in 
September and October.” 

This and much more I learnt from the little book. At the 
outset it had seemed possible to regard the establishment as a 
desirable and picturesque place of sojourn: a refuge from 
creditors or domestic trouble. But no. Spite of the guide 
book, it was soon apparent that a purse is as necessary in 
Montserrat as in London. “That the charitably-disposed visitor 
may not be deprived of the privilege of alms-giving, a servitor 
of the monastery goes round periodically to collect alms for the 
poor.” This privilege I was deprived of. As I chanced to be the 
only inmate of the S. Theresa lodging-house, the servitor 
possibly did not think it worth while to call upon me. 

In the office of accommodation, I had further seen a printed 
form of regulations, which were at first somewhat embarrassing. 

Article I. said, “No one admitted excep} he be a Roman 
Catholic.” 

However, I was not summoned to make affidavit of my 
beliefs, nor did I volunteer a confession of faith. 

From Article III. I learnt that “if a guest falls ill, he will have 
to pay for it.” 

Than which of course nothing could be more reasonable. To 
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become invalided in a monastery is as bad as establishing an 
epidemic of measles ina friend’s house. All the charge and 
blame ought certainly to lie upon the chief agent in the calamity. 

Another article impressed upon the guest that if he desired 
to eat what was not common he would have to pay extra. 

While yet again a sort of bill of fare was furnished in Article 
II., whereby “Each guest shall pay 16 reals (four francs) daily, 
for which he will get: chocolate in the morning; dinner at one 
sharp, soup, roast, and dessert, all in abundance, and of the best 
quality, with bread and wine ; supper at nine, which will consist 
of a salad, soup, vegetables, and dessert.” 

This table of “rules” may apply upon feast days, but not at 
other times, in the case of a single sojourner for one night. I 
lunched and dined in the restaurant, where I was presented with 
a priced bill of fare, differing no way from that of a Barcelona 
hotel. 

But it is time toleave these sordid details, and investigate the 
more strictly monastic part of Montserrat. I found it ina 
dismal plight, thanks to repairers, the pools of rain which lay 
between the displaced stones, and heaps of rubble. 

From the general quadrangle I passed by the Gothic and 
Byzantine remains, and under a portico entered a second quad- 
rangle, a profoundly gloomy place, because of the high buildings 
which pent it closely on all four sides. The church itself was so 
dark I could see nothing in it; andso I left and continued my 
explorations in another direction, arriving at length in the 
monastery garden, where the artichokes and leeks and divers 
other greens, for fast days, looked very healthy. An avenue of 
cypresses at the end of the garden led to a little arbour, whence 
there was a view down into the valley, and up the face of the 
huge precipice which protects the establishment towards the 
north. 

A staircase of about nine hundred steps leads from the 
monastery past the summit of this cliff to the summit of Mont- 
serrat itself, touching at a number of ruined hermitages on the 
way. Nowadays the hermitages are uninhabited. Of old, each 
had its tenant. The youngest hermit occupied the topmost, 
that of San Geronimo; and the oldest dwelt in the building 
nearest the monastery, so that he might the more readily receive 
medical or other aid if necessary. 
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These poor fellows lived a life that only habit could have 
made endurable to them. No doubt it was pleasant in some 
ways to breathe the mountain air as they breathed it, to look far 
and wide over the country beneath them, and at the snow of the 
Pyrenees away to the north, and to be free from all temporal 
cares, If they were not of a contemplative turn in the beginning 
they could hardly fail to become so. And perched as they were 
on the edges of precipices,in daily and nightly communion with 
the clouds and the stars, they might well be able to root out 
from their minds the gross weeds which flourish so abundantly 
on the sea level. What if they had to rise nightly at two 
o’clock, and each sound his little bell, and utter a prayer? That 
was no such prodigious hardship—even for the young man of San 
Geronimo; and it seems to have been the greatest to which they 
were subjected. 

It must have been worth while pilgrimaging to Montserrat in 
those days, and to hearken in the silent hours to the tinkle and 
responsive tinkle from the different hermitages. Each hermit was 
bound to listen for the bell of his neighbour, and if he heard it 
not, in the morning it was his duty to go and see if aught had 
befallen him. It would happen, of course, that the bell did not 
ring because the hermit had died in the meantime. Then there 
would be an assemblage of the bronzed and bearded solitaries, 
and together they would carry their dead comrade down the 
steep steps into the monastery graveyard. 

It is said that the average length of life of these hermits of 
Montserrat was 70 years; 1 month, and 3 days. This is surely a 
good record. But they are all gone now. The French chased 
them from pinnacle to pinnacle as if they had been wild sheep, 
and shot them, or threw them down the precipices with singular 
barbarity. Thus their homes were made desolate, and so they 
have remained. I have little doubt that any man with a taste for 
solitude would be able to hire one of these dishevelled houses 
upon moderate terms from the Benedictines of Montserrat. 

After lunch in the restaurant, in company with a young 
gentleman and a young lady who shared their portions of fish 
so affectionately that in any northern land I should have 
regarded them as lovers in the very springtide of their wooing, 
I prepared to climb the mountain in my own way. 

A muscular brown man, with lean legs that looked as if they 
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had been accustomed to follow at the heels of recalcitrant asses 
or mules ever since they had learnt to step, would fain have 
stopped me. 

What! ascend Montserrat—alone! Not even upon the com- 
fortable back of a mule (tariff six francs), or with a guide who 
could tell me everything! Was ever sucha thing heard of? 
Surely I was not a Spaniard—to do so mad a deed! 

I pleaded my nationality, but it did not protect me. In fact, 
the man showed such dramatic alarm that I dissembled and 
asked only to be allowed to ramble here and there in peace and 
solitude. 

As for that, with an apologetic shrug, he said it was my own 
affair. I could do as I pleased, but it would be well also for me 
to hire an animal to make the grand tour the next morning. 
Thus urged, I agreed that a mule should be at the door of the 
S. Theresa as soon after sunrise as convenient. 

The entrance portal of the monastery is by a sort of cud de sac 
of the mountain. The precipices bind it so tightly that you can 
even clamber but a few yards farther. The cemetery is hard 
by: a small, unobtrusive, enclosed plot. Thence the high road 
proceeds to the Llobrecat, and two or three foot and bridle paths 
ascend or descend to caves and other sites more or less sancti- 
fied by legend. The surroundings, where they are not stern, 
white, precipitous rocks, with gaunt, long-legged stains on them, 
like the outline of extinct, antediluvian animals, are a tangle of 
myrtle, laurustinus, tall heath, wild lavender, cistus, and many 
another kind of scrub, from bush to bush of which the finches 
and linnets were flitting merrily. There was a momentary rift 
in the sky, so that an oasis of blue just over my head tempted a 
lark into the air, with a song on its tongue. It was the very 
opportunity for a sally from the cold artificial atmosphere of the 
monastery. Sweet perfumes exhaled from the plants on all 
sides, and the rain-drops still on them caught the sunlight, and 
sparkled it back in reflection. 

I ascended until I was about two hundred feet above the 
monastery itself, and by a natural cave, in which, behind a 
grating, lay the recumbent figure of a man in stone. This is 
one of the places of pilgrimage for visitors. And yet the man 
who is here represented hardly seems to merit the fame that has 
accrued to him. He was one of the hermits of Montserrat a 
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thousand years ago. Being tempted to sin, he sinned, and 
murdered his victim, a girl, whom he then buried in secret. 
After which, he repented, and went afoot to Rome, that he 
might be absolved. This done, he lived worthily, and died at 
last in the odour of sanctity. A variation on the narrative 
ascribes the entire tragedy to the craft of the devil, who visited 
Juan Garin, the hermit, in his hermitage, and compelled him to 
do wrong. It also tells of the disinterment of the girl’s body 
after a certain time, and her restoration to life. The central fact 
seems, however, fairly certain. It is to be hoped that Juan Garin 
was the worst of the many solitaries who have dwelt in Mont- 
serrat, although he is revered as one of the best. 

From this standpoint one sees how snugly, and yet under 
what constant menace, the monastery is nested. The rocks im- 
mediately behind and overhead seem fast and firm enough, but 
the action of wind and water is nevertheless strong upon them. 
A block even no bigger than a man’s body, hurled down from the 
height of a thousand feet might do grievous harm to the place, 
and that such slips are not infrequent one can judge by the 
litter of pieces, as large as elephants, lying among the herbs and 
grasses. Not so long ago, indeed, an enormous mass threatened 
the monastery with annihilation. The monks saw no way of 
protecting themselves except by chaining the rock as well as 
they could, and by a daily special prayer for its restraint. At 
length, however, the block burst its chain and fell, but it did no 
harm beyond carrying off three tiles from the roof of one of the 
newer buildings of the monastery. The daily litany had done 
its work well. 

A scramble of a quarter-of-an-hour more brought me to the 
edge of the mountain promontory visible from my bedroom 
window. Here I was happy, indeed, in a prospect of which one 
could hardly take one’s fill). The dun and reddish breadth of 
Catalonia was seen far away to the east and south: a barren- 
looking tract, undulating with naked uplands. The river 
Llobrecat roared in its bed. It seemed as if I could have 
jumped the two thousand five hundred feet or so which separated 
me from it. The bridge which spanned it was a mere thread, 
and the inn where I had broken my fast was but a marble for 
size. Nothing in the landscape was more odd than the bright 
crimson colouring of the farther country. It was as if the land 
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had been stained with blood, or was warmly clad in clover fields. 
Of clover, though, there was none. The colour is inborn in the 
soil. Meagre spots of dark green, where two or three olives 
grew together, gave a certain variety to a scene as different as 
possible from the winning cosiness of an English valley viewed 
from any English hill. 

But the sublimity in another direction atoned for this de- 
_pressing bleakness. The Pyrenees were there. Thanks to the 
sun behind the clouds, they were transfigured. Enormous piles 
of coal-black cumuli hung between Montserrat and them, but 
the sunlight beyond was on their snow, the dazzle of the 
gold of which almost blinded the eyes. Towards the west the 
storms were in hot strife with the high peaks. The long spear- 
shafts of rain were being driven against them with appalling 
energy. But what of that, if it was fair and inspiring near at 
hand ? 

It was a lovely sight. Nor was it less enchanting for the 
knowledge that it would vanish in an instant or two. There 
were clouds behind the snow as well as in front of it. They 
seemed, indeed, to be rushing towards it. Thus, little by little, 
they licked up the gold, and turned it pallid as a primrose ere 
they absorbed it. A few streaks of misty light were soon all 
that reminded one of the past picture. All else was a fearsome 
strong black. One could fancy one heard the shrieks of the 
gale over the icy summits sixty miles distant, and saw the 
swelling of the garments of snow which clad them. 

A minute ago I had felt a yearning to echo the words of the 
visitor in my little blue manual : 

“Oh, what rapture! such a view! such a pellucid sky! this 
gentle breeze! ’Tis a paradise. Here, ah, here is true life! 
Here man is raised above all things, dominates all, enjoys with- 
out degrading himself, without injuring anyone, and without 
crime. . . . The golden age is brought back to us!” 

But when the Pyrenees and all the north were nothing but a 
jetty wall, and the gusts whistled icily upon Montserrat herself, 
and made me shiver, enthusiasm took to her heels fast enough. 
It was ominous too, for the vapours were brewing about the bald 
head of the mountain, upon which I could just see the shape of 
its crucifix. 

Spite of the portents, however, I continued my ascent of 
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Montserrat ; for mountain moods are like other things, if you 
don’t give in to them, they often end by giving in to you. 

The track wound on towards a little chapel with a grill to it, 
and the coloured statue of a Saint Michael inside. Well might 
access within be debarred to the Iberian pilgrims. In England 
one is disposed to fancy the habit of scoring upon wails and 
ancient monuments a vice peculiar to ourselves. On the con- 
trary, it is world-wide, and the farther south you go, at least in_ 
Europe, the more zealously do the people practise it. Here, for 
example, the Spaniards had left their precious scrawls by the 
thousand, and a good many of the writers were republicans of a 
very uncompromising kind. 

Hence the path turned sharply upward, and brought me on to 
a ledge which opened out southern Catalonia most bountifully, 
and the long slopes of the other side of Montserrat. The highest 
point was well within reach. I cared nothing for the precipices 
by which it promised to lead me, and I resolved to prove to the 
lean-calved mule man that I had wit enough to scale Montserrat 
unattended by a guide. 

Such were my intentions. But they were defeated. For ere 
ong the gloom on all sides thickened, and there was a deathly 
stillness in the air that seemed to bode ill for the future. The 
very birds had hushed their songs. Nothing was to be heard 
except the drip, drip of the rain-drops from the twigs of the 
laurels and myrtles. I had lost the Pyrenees, so I could learn 
nothing of what was in progress from them. But it was enough 
to watch the goings-on round the crest of the mountain and the 
scarred walls of the hermitages perched against its side, like 
swallows’ nests on a house, to know that a violent storm was 
incubating. Shreds of cloud-drift ascended here, there and 
everywhere towards the crucifix, which still stood clearly in sight, 
like a sign marked on the clouds themselves. And there they 
tarried, and massed themselves into battalions. When they 
began to thunder and send forth forked lightning, I realised that 
it was time to be gone with all speed, and seek shelter from 
Mother Church and her dependency. 

But, though I made haste, the storm outpaced me. Not that 
I minded it very much, for the echoes of the thunder, cast from 
one crag against another, were very entertaining, and the flashes 
below, across the valley, now veiled in mist, satisfied my appetite 
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for clemental strife. The rain, however, was another thing. One 
would have thought the Pyrenees would be sure to tap all the 
clouds that passed within hail of them. That they failed to do 
this I bore excellent testimony when, an hour later, I strode 
soppingly into the quadrangle of the monastery, and climbed 
the stairs, leaving a long trail of wet in my wake. 

The evening was now at hand, and I thought of the supper- 
hour. But upon application at the restaurant I was told that 
not until vespers were over could I take a seat at table. Asa 
stop-gap it was suggested that a glass of the Benedictine liqueur 
of Montserrat might serve passably. This was duly produced, 
aud duly imbibed, in the presence of a dozen loungers—the 
masons and others, who had nothing better to do than lean on 
their elbows, gossipping with the storekeeper. The liqueur was 
as much like perfumed hair-oil and syrup as such beverages 
usually are, and it was certainly successful in depriving me of 
my appetite for an hour or two. 

Then I betook me to the church, and sat awhile in the three- 
quarter darkness, with divers dim shapes upon their knees. A 
party of noble pilgrims had come up from the neighbouring 
town of Manresa, and some of these were in the chapel. There 
were marchionesses and countesses among them; but from their 
simple headgear of coloured silk handkerchiefs, I took them for 
peasant girls. Certain older and more plebeian dames prayed 
audibly in the gloom to the ticking of a clock. 

All this time the rain fell heavily. It made a most desponding 
tumult on the roof of the church, and seemed to augur ill for the 
morrow. It had turned cold too, as at such an altitude, in April, 
it had the right to be. 

Anon, when it seemed to me I had sat for an hour, the 
sacristan lit a group of candles by the altar, and the Montserrat 
scholars trooped in and began to chant. They stood in groups 
round a couple of lecterns, which supported the big chant-books 
of their service, and their voices stole away into the mysterious 
darkness overhead. When they had finished, the candles were 
put out, and we knew that it was supper-time. 

I was really grateful to the pilgrims from Manresa when I 
came to enter the upper or state room of the restaurant to sit to 
my meal. It was laid for more than a hundred guests, with 
enormous vases of fresh flowers and boughs of greenery here 
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and there among the dishes. Half-a-dozen swallow-tailed waiters 
were present ; and, save the people from Manresa, there was no 
guest except myself. 

It was an excellent meal in every way—well qualified to 
frighten the hermits of old with its insidious luxury. I thought 
the courses would never end. But it was so frigid for the lonely 
pilgrim. The others sat by themselves, ladies and gentlemen, 
and boys and girls. They were quite riotously merry. The 
Marquis somebody (the waiter told me his name in a distin- 
guished whisper) pelted the ladies with bread-balls, and the 
ladies pelted back, and laughed consumedly. The boys, too, had 
abundant jests of their own. In the middle of the party was 
the chief father of the monastery, a venerable, portly priest. But 
he was no restraint upon the company, for the fusillade of pellets 
was conducted above his very tonsured head. I left these jovial 
revellers over their wine, to smoke my cigar in the silence of the 
night outside. 

It was joy to me to find that the stars were out, and that all 
was calm and bright, and again prolific of hope for the morning. 
I strolled to the edge of a precipice, and looked down into the 
valley, and listened again to the strife of the river, which had 
become intenser than ever after the recent storm. And then I 
went back to the monastery and, unheralded, entered my house 
of S. Theresa, lit my twopenny candle, and retired to bed. The 
thermometer was at 50°, the sheets were immaculate, though 
coarse, and my travelling coat played the part of extra blanket. 
In justice to Montserrat, let me hasten to add that I was tor- 
mented by nothing insectile all through the night. In the 
season, when one relay of visitors fast succeeds another, it may 
well be otherwise. 

The next morning I was awakened by someone screaming out- 
side my window. It was the mule man. He gesticulated 
solemnly, and pointed to the gate, where I could see the red 
saddle-cloth of the quadruped. By the laughter and talking in 
the restaurant, I judged that my Manresa companions had stolen 
a march on me, for all their festive lateness the night before. 

For the moment, the day looked fair. There were layers of 
vapour up the cliff sides in front, and the sunlight through them 
gave them touches of opaline colour which further brought out 
the white rock, and the green bushes behind, with enchanting 
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effect. That it had rained hard quite recently the puddles in the 
quadrangle sufficiently bore witness. 

However, with the expedition arranged, it was no use to fore- 
cast evil. And so, resisting the invitation of the scented barber 
on my ground floor, I made my way to the restaurant for a cup 
of chocolate, and afterwards proceeded towards the mule. I was 
not to be alone in the ascent. A dozen of the Manresa pilgrims 
were also preparing for the journey, and a bevy of mules and 
horses were kicking their heels at each other as if in disgust at 
the work they saw before them. There was some difficulty in 
mounting two or three of the ladies: their animals were so very 
frisky, and exchanges had to be made. But eventually the 
cavalcade set forth by the track which was already familiar to 
me. 

But woe to our hopes. I had anticipated with no small 
amount of pleasure, this second climb, which should fix firm in 
my memory what I had seen the day before. Montserrat under 
a cloud is all very well ; but under a serene sky it could not fail 
to be vastly better. And though snow mountains always seem 
to me more sublime when they are wrestling with storms, for 
once in a way I should have liked to see the long, serried line of 
the Pyrenees unmasked against the blue. 

The vapours thickened around us. My.mule boy grew 
excited as he beheld them. He had come unprovided with a 
cloak. And when the ruddy lower lands were in a few minutes 
emphatically veiled, and the first spot of rain fell, he hurried 
onwards as if he thought to reach the shelter of a hermitage 
before the worst. We were most unfortunate, however. The 
rain soon descended upon our devoted heads in solid sheets. 
Then there arose an outcry from the ladies of Manresa, and 
vainly were umbrellas outstretched to shield them from the 
storm. All was blotted out: the crucifix above, and the rugged 
plain and the river below. We were in the heart of a cloud 
which was as dense and merciless at the end of a quarter-of-an- 
hour as in the beginning. 

At this conjuncture, the mule boy lost heart. He was 
drenched to the skin, of course. It looked deplorably unsettled. 
Wherein lay the profit or pleasure of a toil for an hour or two 
through a constant downpour, with the assurance that one would 
remain soaked until the evening? The Manresa party were 
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dissolving, and turning the heads of their animals. And so I 
dismounted, and, leaving the mule to the boy, took to my heels, 
and ran down to the monastery with what speed I could. 

I found my hump-backed friend harnessing the mules to the 
coach, in readiness for the descent to the railway station in a 
quarter-of-an-hour. There seemed not a sign of courtesy in the 
weather. All was gloom, and the monastery reeked with damp. 
I determined, therefore, to depart from Montserrat there and 
then. 

The leave-taking was very brief, and very business-like. In 
giving up my bedroom key, I paid as much for my bed as I 
should have paid in my Barcelona hotel. The custodian 
shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and said, “ Farewell.” 

Then the mule man confronted me, and well for him that he 
did, for I should else have forgotten my indebtedness to him. 
After which I seated myself in the vehicle, and we began to creep 
down the mountain. The Manresa party, with cascades of 
water falling from them, re-entered the courtyard as we drove 
out. 

The rain increased in violence the nearer we got to the rail- 
way station of Monistrol. It was so dismal that it put me out 
of heart with the inn by the Llobrecat, which had risen several 
inches in the last four-and-twenty hours. So we continued our 
course to the railway station, and, after an hour’s dallying, the 
train carried me away to Barcelona. 

For my consolation, I was told that it was something to see 
such rain as this at Montserrat. Perhaps it was. Nevertheless, 
I should have liked a little more geniality of humour in the 
mountain. Passion may be very becoming to a woman, but no 
man would enjoy seeing his wife perpetually irate. Montserrat 
remained invisible when we circumvented it on our return 
journey. A prodigious black blot of cloud expunged it, and told 
of the rain still pounding upon the monastery. 
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A Retrospect. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


‘La parfum de l’amour, c’est le souvenir ! ” 


Myopy is a disease from which I suppose all human nature 
suffers, more or less, at some mile-stones of its career. 

That I was a complete myope when I let myself drift away 
_ into a long retrospect, 1 am very far from wishing to deny. But 
having been thus entrapped into the fatal error of opening my 
secret drawer, it is no use to shrink from the facts therein 
revealed. 

I often wonder why, in this busy work-a-day world, wherein few 
of us have time to do more than live, are we cursed with memory ? 
Surely, in our few hours—oftener minutes—of leisure, we might 
be spared this torturing infliction! Why, as reasonable men 
and women, can’t we live in the present oblivious of the past? 

Because human nature is so contrary, because it will assert its 
own sovereignty, and because overpowering Kismet will rule 
us despotically, even to our poor memories. 

Ah! well, surely we might have more mercy shown to us, for 
to few of the breathing men and women who “fret their little 
hour upon the stage,” is the past aught but painful—to some, 
perchance, it is fraught with very sacred memories, so beautiful 
in their sacredness that we shrink instinctively from “ garish 
day” even for one moment looking upon them! Happy, indeed, 
are these possessors, although perhaps now and again, when in 
solitude and silence, we tremblingly raise the veil which guards 
the spring of our secret drawer, we hug ourselves in a very agony 
of sorrow, none the less present because belonging to the years 
which have gone by! yet the possessor of those sacred memories 
is to be envied ! 

Alas! to too many are they not sacred! Simply mile-stones 
of sin and folly, of wasted days and lost opportunities, of deeds 
and words which, although bitterly regretted, have had power 
to blight a whole after life. 


rd 
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To these poor souls indeed retrospect is a curse ! 

Maybe, on the other hand, the moralist and philosopher will 
tell you it is a healthy experience, but I hate moralists and 
philosophers—so do you probably, my friends, in your own 
hearts, even if you do not say so. 

That retrospect is not always a bad process, though, too often 
painful, I am willing to admit. Probably for even one hour it 
cuts through our crust of worldliness, our sublunary ambitions, 
revealing us to ourselves as we ave in contrast to what we once 
were ! 

Not always a pleasant contrast, you may say. Very likely, 
but then—truth is stranger than fiction. 

Truth, much as we hate its baldness, may now and again 
prove beneficial ! 

As the ghosts of past years rise before us, it is almost in vain 
we hunt among them for our own spectre, so changed have we 
become ! 

And now, what made me indulge in a retrospect on a certain 
very cold, foggy, November evening, in a November not so very 
long ago? 

Simply a pearl necklace ! 

It is the eve of my eldest daughter’s wedding-day ! 

I can hear some reader say, with a sternly severe tone : 

“Then surely a woman with a marriageable daughter can 
have no retrospect !” 

Not at all, my kindly philosopher, my sage moralist. But I 
fully forgive the myopism of that speech, for very likely the 
reader has not lived; when she has—it must be a woman who 
spoke—she will decree differently. 

Yes! 

Even I, the mother of stalwart sons and pretty daughters, am 
the victim of a retrospect, caused by apparently so trivial a cause 
as a pearl necklace! 

Gladys had been with me alone in my dressing-room at our 
house in Berkeley Square ; we had come up from Leicestershire 
for her wedding, so momentous an occasion even making it 
apparent to my long-suffering husband that he must forsooth 
drag himself away from his beloved pheasants and dearly--loved 
covert-side. 


Why we had not decided on having the wedding in the 
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country I know not, except for the fact that Guy Greville’s 
father was an old man to whom a long journey in the winter 
would have been irksome, but who naturally wished to see the 
tying of the all-important knot which was to convert his good- 
looking eldest son into Benedick the married man ! 

For a wonder there had been no disagreeables over this 
alliance—cordial assent had been accorded on both sides, and 
the higher powers had met in harmony over the settlements. 
All was arranged, and now, on the evening before, I sit in my 
dressing-room, resting before dinner and—thinking ! 

My girl had been with me, and a few words uttered by her 
had once more stirred within me a recollection of the past. 

Why had Gladys repeated some of the words I once in the 
long ago had uttered to my own mother ? 

Was it a coincidence? or was it a cruel determination of 
capricious Kismet to try and ruffle my serenity ? 

“Mamma, now it has come to my last day at home, tell me, 
oh! do you think I shall be happy?” and Gladys’ voice was 
tearful. 

“Indeed, I trust so, my child!” 

And I smoothed the bright golden head lying against my 
knee. But Gladys little knew the rush of memories her words 
called forth, while she continued : 

“ Mamma, have you been perfectly happy ?” 

Oh! Gladys, Gladys, why will you ask such pertinent ques- 
tions? Why must you in your unconsciousness stir old 
memories ? 

Very beautiful she looked as she sat gazing into futurity, the 
fire-light throwing such bright gleams athwart her pretty hair. 
But I was glad that my carefully-shaded reading-lamp had not 
yet been brought in, for I knew I was now too much in the shade 
for my face to betray aught to Gladys’ sharp eyes. 

“Do not be down-hearted, darling, or you will not look your 
best to-night at dinner,and you must appear as the bonnie bride 
elect of Guy Greville,” I answered irrelevantly. 

“In a year or two we will compare notes, but you know, my 
darling, there is always an exoteric and esoteric side to every 
life, however prosperous. But come, we must not get lachry- 
mose.” 

A timely knock at the door, and Gladys’ maid entered. 
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“ If not engaged, Sir George would like to see Miss Adair in 
his room.” 

“Papa—oh! I wish he had not wanted me just now. I wanted 
to talk to you, mamma,” and Gladys rose regretfully. 

“Never mind, dear, your father I know wanted to see you. I 
shall sit and rest till dinner.” 

I kissed her, and as the graceful, elegant form vanished from 
my sight, I thought Guy Greville might well be proud of his 
bride ! 

I sucdenly remembered I had not given Gladys a ring I 
wished her to wear away, so before settling myself for a resting- 
time by my fire, I crossed the room to seek my private jewel- 
case ! 

How it happened I never knew, but my hand inadvertently 
touched the spring of the secret drawer. 

Once more the past stood out clearly and distinctly before me, 
as my eyes fell on a pearl necklace. Ah! and surely something 
else ! 

Yes! 


But what ! 
Only a lock of chesnut hair, a dry and faded gardenia and 


spray of forget-me-not! Stay, there is something else. 

An old yellow letter, the ink all faded and indistinct from 
years ! 

I stood suddenly face to face with the long ago! 

These simple faded emblems would indeed have revealed to 
Gladys the esoteric side of her mother’s life. 

Attached to the necklace was a locket. I instinctively opened 
it, and once more my eyes rested on the handsome face of the 
man who had been all the world to me, the idol of my life! 

Yes! there were the same laughing blue eyes, with their sweet 
open expression—the beautifully cut features of Roland 
Bouverie ! 

Roland Bouverie, my first, and—last Jove / 

I confess it to my own heart, I cannot deny the truth of the 
accusation conscience makes. 

True, I am George Adair’s most loyal wife, the mother of his 
children, but I was Roland Bouverie’s one Jove, as he was mine! 

After all, the whole thing—as most things do in this life— 
lies in a nutshell ! 
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Roland Bouverie is the esoteric phase of my life, George Adair 
the exoteric / 

I have been a loyal, affectionate wife, my children would tell 
you a very loving mother, and I think, I vow 1 have—but I 
have been—at this moment I fully realise it—a very faithful Jove 
to Roland Bouverie ! 

Society would tell you—Ah! how often, in private, one laughs 
at its verdict—* Lady Adair is a most successful woman, the 
most prosperous I know.” 

“ My good felluw-men and women, are you perfectly certain 
Lady Adair has no past ?” 

Let me assure you she has one, but it is a past which the 
world will never know ! 

In one moment I am in the long ago! 

I see before me the dear old Deanery garden, with the lime- 
tree walk sloping down to the river, the brightly-flowered lawn, 
the red, many-gabled house, with its rich covering of creepers and 
roses. It is a veritable bower in the summer days, and when 
mellow Autumn renders the Virginian creeper gorgeous, the old 
Deanery looks mellow and gorgeous too. That dear old gabled 
house, dearer perhaps to me in later years than when I, Winifred 
Vernon, was one of its daughters. 

But never now do I stand beneath the limes and listen to the 
buzz of bees, without feeling the presence of Roland Bouverie. 
How gaily the summer days passed on in the “long ago” and 
how sweet and calm was the July night when ’neath the rising 
moon, I became Roland’s promised wife! 

Was there ever so sweet a summer idyll as the one we lived 
then ? 

Never ! 

I was in all my maiden joy—my first engrossing love—un- 
world-worn, a true, pure-hearted English girl. 

Ah! Winifred Vernon, you should have made the most 
of those sweet days, for, had you known it, they were waning 
fast, as fast, alas! as do all good things in this sublunary 
sphere ! 

And Roland Bouverie, my own true love, how gallant and 
’ manly he was, how goodly to look upon! how we talked of the 
bright days which, in one year, would be ours. 

I was to marry Roland Bouverie with the coming spring, he 
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was the son and heir of the Squire of Lexington—that old 
ancestral home would one day be ours. 

‘Roland was to represent the division of the County at the 
forthcoming election. Not one cloud obscured our horizon, not 
“one little rift within the lute,” disturbed our perfect dream of 
love. 

I adored Roland, he adored me! We had everything the 
heart of man or woman could desire. Money, position, good 
looks, all to adorn and beautify our lives. 

How we arranged and re-arranged our future, as, in the 
summer days we would sit beneath the lime trees, the broad 
river at our feet, with the graceful swans floating by, midst the 
pure water-lilies and blue-eyed forget-me-nots, and as Roland 
reared his Chateaux-en-Espagne, 1 toyed with his chestnut curls, 
and listened, well content. Or on cold, winter evenings I would 
listen for his quick step and cheery tones as he returned from 
hunting or shooting, and watch with longing from the frosted 
windows the indistinct shadows as they came and went, in the 
hope it might be Roland ! 

Have I ever listened with such utter anxiety for any step, or 
have my pulses ever beaten with such force at the sound of any 
voice, since the one in that long ago? 

In all truth and honesty my own soul to itself confesses : 

Never! 

A world-known writer says no words contain such untold 
agony as the simple four—* What might have been !” 

And he says truly. 

I speak from personal knowledge. I know how “ what might 
have been,” was for nights, for days, the haunting ghost of my 
girl life ! 

May no daughter of mine ever know its agony. 

But I have digressed, pardon me my friends, one ever has a 
faculty for digressing when retrospecting. 

Those perfect summer days, those equally bright, though 
snowy, winter ones, were very gorgeous hours to us, and Roland 
and I knew our dream of love would ere many months be 
consummated ! 

Ah! 

“Phomme propose ! and—Kismet disposes !” 

Roland and I were to be no exceptions to the general rule. 
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One calm April morning all our joy became as Dead Sea 
fruit. 

Looking back, my God! how could I have lived through it ? 

I was summoned to my father’s study ; sitting in his usual red 
leather chair, beside his writing table, the dear old Dean looked 
grave and sad, his kind brown eyes were very serious, the usual 
bright-hued cheek was ashy, the white hair was pushed off his 
calm brow. 

Standing before the bright wood fire in an attitude of despair, 
was Roland ! 

His head bowed, his fingers loosely clasped, he made no effort 
to greet me. 

I felt as one paralyzed, that some most overwhelming calamity 
had fallen on us, I felt assured. But I could not frame my lips 
to ask aught. 

My kind old father saw my hesitation, my dumb terror, and 
drawing me down, bade me sit beside him. 

“My child, I grieve to say Roland is in great trouble, his 
father is ” He paused. 

“Ruined! and I have come to set you free!” suddenly 
exclaimed Roland. 

But could those hard, unnatural tones be the voice of my 
lover ? 

“Roland !” and I almost screamed in amazement. 

“'Yes—lI repeat, to set you free!” 

“ Never!” I answered firmly. : 

“Listen, Winifred, my first and last love, you now can never 
be my wife, I am not only poor, but utterly penniless. My 
father must fly the country, and I, his son, must be by his side! 
Winifred, my own darling, my heart is broken. We must never 
meet again. Your father will tell you all. Oh! my God, how I 
have loved you! But henceforth Iam dead! Good-bye, God 
bless you!” 

He caught me in his arms, while he rained kisses on my face, 
but ere I could speak, clasping my father’s hand, he was gone! 

“Oh! For the love of God,” I screamed, “say it is not true!” 
then, falling into the arms of my kind, old father, I became 
unconscious and for hours knew nothing. 

When I could realize anything it was to do so in its utter 
bitterness the hideous truth. 
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Roland Bouverie was far away ! 

I neither died nor went mad, but I felt as if my very life had 
been torn from me, my heart-strings seemed severed. 

When I could bear it, gently, very gently, my father told me all. 

Mr. Bouverie was a mad speculator, nobody had ever known 
to what an enormous extent he had embarked in speculation ; to 
have so entirely embarked his whole fortune, it must have been a 
monomania with him. For long all had gone well, till one or 
two heavy failures on the Stock Exchange had much affected 
him. His colossal fortune tottered, once more he endeavoured 
to propitiate his God—speculation ! 

But it proved fickle ; instead of righting him his deity failed, 
and Mr. Bouverie was a ruined man. 

Ruined! aye, and hopelessly so. 

His creditors came down on him like so many hawks, but the 
poor object of their fury was far beyond their power, he had 
escaped to Spain, the only spot where he knew he could be sale, 
the extradition treaty not being recognised there. 

Roland, my Roland, his faithful, loyal son, had accompanied 
him. He still clung with filial devotion to his ruined father, the 
author of all his troubles and dire misfortunes. 

The princely homes were confiscated, the wholesale ruin was 
complete. 

Mrs. Bouverie and her daughters were offered temporary 
homes among their friends, and many of them undertook to push 
by some means the two other boys to gain a livelihood. My 
own father among the number. 

And I? Roland Bouverie's widowed love ! 

I lived, and after a time endeavoured to return to life, but it 
was a very struggle back to existence, and I felt the sun of my 
girlhood had set. The morning had been very glorious, the 
noontide burning and scorching. Already the twilight had 
begun! How would the evening shadows come? Would it at 
all be verified for me, the promise: “ At even-tide it shall be 
light ” ? 

* * * * * * * 

Time on its ever relentless wings passed on. In some way 
news reached us of old Mr. Bouverie’s death, followed by that of 
Roland. True he had been long dead to me, for we never 
heard from them, nor could we write. But when the news 
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came, it seemed to me as if I must have still had some hope 
living within me anent Roland and my future days, so fresh was 
my grief. 

Bravely to the end had he stood by the old man, then, after 
he had laid him to the rest which must have been so welcome 
to the broken, ruined spirit, Roland’s work was consummated, 
and he also laid down his burden of life to sleep his last sleep 
‘neath friendly Spanish skies. 

Sursum Corda would truly have been a fitting epitaph for 
brave Roland Bouverie. 

* * + * * * * 

Five years ! 

It was the day after my marriage with honest, faithful, and 
‘oving George Adair, whom I had so long forbidden to hope, 
whom I had so continually repelled. 

But his constancy had triumphed, my father’s wishes had 
swayed the balance, and, with a very deep regard filling my 
heart for the brave, loyal, English gentleman, who had so 
ungrudgingly bestowed upon me all the wealth of his- big, honest 
heart for so poor a return as my battered soul, I had become 
his wife ! 

And now on this day after my wedding, while idly toying with 
an English paper in the hall of the Hotel Bristol in Paris, while 
waiting for my husband, my eye fell on an Indian paragraph. 

The very blood seemed to cease running in my veins, my 
pulses refused to beat! Yet the words which so startled me 
were simple enough. 

They merely announced the fact that Sergeant Roland 
Bouverie, of a well-known cavalry regiment, had been granted a 
commission as reward for good conduct and conspicuous bravery 
in a recent brush on the frontier, and the paragraph concluded 
with many encomiums and a slight notice of his antecedents. 

Good God ! 


Then Roland lived! My noble, true love had not died after 
all. 

I started, for alas! had not the truth come all too late? 

Was I not the wife of Sir George Adair? Only twenty-four 
hours had elapsed since I had become so, but it was sufficient 
to render all too late. 


“Too late! Too late!” 
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Are they not torturing words to many poor souls ? 

Aye, verily ! : 

And to all women so tortured I say, as I said to my own heart 
in its dumb agony on that day in Paris: 

“God help you!” 

One consolation I had, my husband had known my story, 
‘That he had read the fatal paragraph I well knew by his, if 
possible, increased kindness and tenderness to me. But for 
many long months neither of us ever mentioned it. 

My dear father in the old “ Deanery” home read it, and he 
as ever was my best, my most helpful, friend in this most bitter 
hour. 

Years passed on, and life to me was calm and peaceful, very 
full, very busy I hope for others. I put out of sight the pearl 
necklace and pendant, the chestnut lock, the faded gardenia. I 
felt I must have no memories constantly before my eyes to come 
between me and my present life and duties. 

I often saw in the war despatches Roland’s name honourably 
mentioned ; he had gone on from step to step, till I knew hewas 
now a colonel commanding a crack regiment—a man selected 
during the Afghan and subsequent Egyptian wars to receive 
honours at the hand of his sovereign. 

It was the day of Gladys’ presentation—among a knot of men 
standing by the door of the ante-room, I recognised ove whose 
face was—ah! Heaven—how familiar to me! How, even at that 
lapse of time, inexpressibly dear ! 

Despite the grey hair midst the still luxuriant locks, the grey 
moustache—prematurely so— and bronzed face, the gorgeous 
cavalry uniform and breast covered with medals, I recognised 
through the long vista of years—Roland Bouverie ! 

The handsome young fellow lounging by his side, in the 
uniform of the “Blues,” and talking to him was none other than 
my own eldest boy—Vernon Adair. 

“Those are my mother and sister, a pair to be proud of,” I 
heard Vernon say as he came forward to meet me. 

My husband was with me. 

Did Sir George Adair recognise his old rival ? 

At that moment Gladys and I were hurried on by an official, 
trains had to be let down—but through it all I knew Roland’s 
and my eyes had met. 
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“Miss Adair, by her mother, Lady Adair!” 

Although I was presenting my daughter, I could not, wife 
and mother though I was, with husband and stalwart son near 
me, help remembering that almost by my side was Roland 
Bouverie, the erst idol of my soul, the one /ove of my life! 

Irony of fate! immediately after our own names, sounded on 
my ear with the clearness of a clarion :— 

“Colonel Roland Bouverie—Lancers, on being made a C.B., 
V.C., etc. etc.” 

No time for dreaming, as through a temporary break, I had to 
hurry to my carriage. I was living in the present, “ prosperous” 
Lady Adair had no time to indulge in dreamland! 

Once again, a few days later, in a block in Bond Street, I was 
close to Roland. My horse’s heels were almost in his hansom 
for ten minutes, outside “ Atkinson’s.” 

“Mamma, how tired and pale you look!” suddenly exclaimed 
Gladys. 

Just then we fortunately moved on, and, to my relief, I was 
saved an answer. But—my retrospect is interrupted—a quick 
rap at my dressing-room door recalls me to the present. 

“ Mother, here is grandpapa!” 

And my handsome son ushers in my dear old father, now a 
nonogenarian, but still, thank God, so well and strong he is 
able to officiate to-morrow at Gladys’ wedding. 

I rise in haste to welcome him. He and his favourite 
“Vernon” have been out together. As papa at length goes to 
dress—he laughs at resting before dinner-time—he drops the 
Globe from his hand ; it is the last edition, I take it up. 

Suddenly my eye falls on a name, my breath catches. 

“On the —— inst. at Peshawur N.W.P. of India, Roland 
Bouverie, C.B., V.C., Colonel——Lancers, aged forty-five.” 

The paper falls from my hands. 

It is over ! 

My one most true love, my heart’s idol, is dead, gone for ever ! 

My retrospect has ended indeed in reality! On the eve of 
my daughter’s wedding day, I have seen the conclusion of my 
life story ! 

Sursum Corda ! 

Aye! truly. 

Could the world have only known! Hew it would have 
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delighted to compare the writhing girl, Winifred Vernon, in 
her first agony, lived out in the old study in the dear old 
“Deanery” home with the “calm, prosperous Lady Adair” of 
to-day ! 

But it will never know more than the exoferic side of Lady 
Adair, the esoteric is now only known on earth by two, her 


husband, and her father—and in Heaven by Roland Bouverie! | 


Those three have ever thought her perfect. She is lovingly 
grateful ! 

My husband's voice rouses me from my reverie, he enters full 
of some important matter for my decision, his bright genial 
face and cheery voice recall me to the present. 

What right have I, on the eve of my eldest daughter’s wedding 
day, to dwell and dream over the “ long ago”? 

Sir George leaves me as my maid enters to dress me for the 
all important ante-wedding dinner. Another hour and I must 
be finding plenty of small talk for old Lord Greville. 

The past must be once more safely restored to its secret 
drawer. 

I put it gently, tenderly away, xow sacredly ; for does not the 
actor lie calm and quiet in that distant Eastern grave ? 

As my maid clasps a diamond necklace round my neck, I 
instinctively shudder, it recalls to me the pearl one of “the long 
ago.” 

“It is cold to-night, my lady,” she remarks sympathetically. 

I smile, there is certainly a very short descent from pathos to 
bathos ! 

“Justine” attributes my shudder to the shivering November 
fog ! 

The past is closed to-night ; as the volume is concluded, the 
page sealed down, I sing its requiem, Sursum Corda ! 

Do I regret my retrospect ? 

I think not, for I hope it may help me to greater sympathy, 
to wider feelings for others. Thus if, in this simple story of a 
woman’s life, I may have opened any reader’s eye and heart to 
the fact that, in too many cases, the apparently prosperous life 
of those by whom we are surrounded is no true index of their 
esoteric one, I shall be happy. If, through putting my retro- 
spect on paper I have caused more tender words, more lenient 
judgments to be passed upon others, greater sympathy and love 
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to be offered quietly and unobtrusively to some secret, suffering 
soul, I shall be amply repaid. 

Believe me there is great need—aye! daily need—for more 
widely spread sympathy, for tenderer, kindlier, thought for 
many a sister woman, notwithstanding the fact that she is 
passing apparently prosperously, successfully, perchance joyously, 
through life. 

Oh! hold out your hand of sympathy, of love, before it is too 
late ! 

“Judge not that ye be not judged,” and remember “ The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 

I take up my fan and gloves, and as I join my father and 
eldest son on the stairs, I murmur to myself, “ Sursum Corda !” 
adding that sweet old antiphon: “What has been, has been 
sweet and fair, and this can be no more.” 

My retrospect was very sad, perchance though sweet, and I do 
not regret my solitary hour; perhaps, after all, I was not a 
myope. 

Either way my myopism does not blind me to the fact that 
Iam still a very happy, fortunate woman. Yes! very happy, 
very blessed in many ways in my present, notwithstanding the 
past was so dark. Thank God, my twilight hour is falling very 
softly, although I am the possessor of—— 


A RETROSPECT! 
‘* Love it is indestructible, 


Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth.”’ 


ADA FIELDER KING. 





ROMANCE OF A HANSOM CAB. 


Romance of a hansom Cab. 


IT was an abominably wet day. You know what that means 
in London—Cabdriver’s Millennium—little mud-pie maker’s 
Elysian Fields—Despair and petticoat ruin to fair pedestrians ! 
Mrs. Lancaster stood under the shelter of a fashionable modiste’s 
door, looked forth and groaned. No hansom in sight: ruin to 
her clothes stared her in the face if she sallied out ; ruin to her 
purse whispered to her behind should she enter the shop again. 

“ The dispensation of rain is not in Providence Diocese,” was 
her irreverent summing up. “ He’d make it rain at the proper 
times or on No-man’s-land, if it were. Oh, darling /” she mur- 
mured under her breath, for a hansom bore in sight, looming, 
Whistlerishly, hazily wet. A slashing, golden bay between the 
shafts ; and a civil Jehu perched up behind. 

Out went her umbrella, and she tucked up her frills. She 
signalled ; he drew up, and she dashed out. The man, careful 
fellow, had closed the doors, and let down the window. An 
agonised endeavour to open door, balance umbrella, rescue skirts 
from mud, and save new bonnet ensued. He saw that, and with 
unusual, uncabby-like courtesy, jumped down, saying: 

“ Allow me.” 

The lady gave a little scream. 

“Tom! you driving a hansom ?” 

“ No worse than driving my coach, is it, Mrs. Lancaster?” he 
retorted. 

“Oh! Tom dear, what on earth are you doing it for?” then 
with a high-handed attempt at dignity, “ Might I ask the reason 
for this new and extraordinary métier. Is it for a bet ?” 

“ A bet? Oh,dearno!” A distinct pause. “ That bonnet 
of yours is getting rather the worst of it; it’s a pity, for it’s rather 
a nice one,” he added, eyeing it critically, as one who knows the 
ways and means of bonnets, or rather the ways of the bonnets 
and the means of those who could afford such an one as he saw 
before him. He eyed it critically, though not feeling nearly so 
cool as he was anxious to make her believe. 
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“Oh! what does that matter,” she snapped out: “ be so good 
as not to make personal remarks ; I shall spoil as many bonnets 
as I choose,” with glaring independence. 

“ H’m! you always used to do so,” glowering down at her. 

“ Do you refuse then to drive me?” she faltered. There wasn’t 
another cab in sight. 

“Qh dear, no! When a man’s poor, and has to earn his living 
by the sweat of his brow, he is likely to find the latter more 
plentiful than the former; so I am only too glad to get what 
fares I can.” He gloated wickedly, for she looked up in his face 
while a mist gathered and grew in her eyes, and she gave a little 
sob. 

“Oh Tom, dear Tom,” she whispered, “I never knew it was as 
bad as this.” 

“ Didn’t you?” he answered with brutal unsympathy for her 
sympathy with him in his altered circumstances. Then he 
banged open the door, raised the window, and stood by her in an 
attitude of calm patience. 

She gave another imploring glance. He was eyeing his noble 
beast’s hind quarters, his mouth bunched up in an inaudible 
whistle. “ Colonia never cou/d stand in the rain,” he said reflec- 
tively, as if taking her into his confidence. 

Mrs. Lancaster sighed, and stepped into the hansom. 

“By Jove! She’s got the same clipping little feet and ankles,” 
was Tom’s murmur. He need not have been so surprised. 
Women do extraordinary things, incredible, and hair-curling in 
the eyes of men; but—their feet don’t wear out, and they do not 
invest in new ones. — 

She settled herself in a corner of the cab, with another sigh, 
and a furtive glance at the looking-glass to her left, while the 
driver mounted behind, and slowly gathered up the reins: he 
banged down the window and slapped open the little trap-door 
overhead with professional noise ; and then: “Where to?” with 
professional brevity. 

“ Home, please, if you don’t mind,” said his fare meekly. 

As they drove down Bond Street, Mrs. Lancaster’s eyes being 
shut off from outward sights, she turned them inward and viewed 
her whirling thoughts. 

“ What a story this would make if anyone only knew, or if I 
only had the pen of a ready writer, it’s really quite a pity that 
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my gift that way all runs to seed in correspondence. Let me 
see : 

“Mrs. Lancaster, happy girl, married to the match of the 
Season (well, she was the beauty of the Season, so why should 
she not do so), amiable, rich, and handsome. The ménage goes 
swimmingly for three years, then Mr. Lancaster takes to plunging 
heavily—a regular Jubilee plunger. Wife’s entreaties of no avail. 
Then Mr. Lancaster (oh, Tom !) takes to plunging in the direction 
of a Signora Sorella, and Mrs. Lancaster refuses to entreat or 
forgive. Yes, I daresay I wasa bit hasty,” is Mrs. Lancaster’s 
half-murmured reverie to-day. Separation on the fapzs ; nine 
days’ wonder (but the separation lasts longer). Heigh ho! and 
now Mrs. Lancaster is being driven down Bond Street in a 
hansom, her husband occupying the lofty position of driver 
behind. 

“ Poor darling, how wet he must be getting up there.” 

There was a block just at the corner as they turned into 
Piccadilly. Mrs. Lancaster profited by the occasion. She took 
her umbrella and pushed up the sky-light. 

It was immediately opened. 

Mr. Lancaster looked down, Mrs. Lancaster looked up. 

“Do you want to get out? I am afraid youcannot! We 
may have to wait here a quarter-of-an-hour.” 

“Tt isn’t that,’ she answered. “I wanted to know, er—I 
thought, er—I wanted to ask. Oh, Tom dear, aren’t you very 
wet and cold up there ?” 

“ Thank you, one could scarcely expect there should be a 
drought up here, or to find it parchingly hot—but I’m quite 
comfortable, thank you all the same.” With a male’s inconsis- 
tency. 

Down went the sky-light. The great stagnation slowly uprose 
and they drove on again. It had begun to clear up. Mrs. 
Lancaster thought she knew her way about Town, but Mr. 
Lancaster should have known it still better, and yet he took her 
round Grosvenor Place as a means to reaching Park Lane. It 
seemed as if he took a pleasure in driving her by the most 
opposite and round-about route. 

Perhaps he wasn’t thinking of where he was going ; perhaps— 
a little quick sob quivered up to her lips and she bit them—perhaps 
he too was thinking of those days at Venice, Nice, Vienna. Per- 
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haps he was thinking that if only she had been not quite so hard 
and unforgiving when his fancy had rather wandered towards La 
Sorella, with her ten-and-sixpenny a bottle “Golderine” hair, 
attracted probably more by her diadlerie than anything else— 
perhaps, if she had been a little softer, he might have told her of 
the real remorse he felt for his inconstancy, the remorse of having 
lost all his income (thereby indirectly reducing her own), spent 
in goodness knows what follies, that had played the very mischief 
with the dollars. Had she been gentler, perhaps, he might not 
have been exalted to the high position he now occupied, which, 
with hanging, is probably the only position of elevation which 
does not bring exaltation along with it. 

She had money of her own, a good fifteen hundred a year, and 
when the final split came—a split born of a very small rift—he 
had been too proud to let her know how his money matters 
stood, and so it came about that husband and wife had not met 
for quite a year, and that during the last five weeks he had 
driven a raking bay about London, harnessed to a luxurious 
“S. T.” hansom. 

And he? well, he was thinking of what a thundering ass he 
had been, and how he had tried her love and faith in him. 

And she? well, had she too not flirted just a bit with Lord 
Raicque and Colonel Targent, and when he had remonstrated 
ever so little had not she flared out on him, and thrust that 
odious yellow-haired Signora Sorella in his face ? 

“I wish he wouldn’t drive quite so fast,” she thought. “We 
shall get home so soon if he does.” 

They were passing a restaurant. She slanted her umbrella 
towards it, and he drew up instantly. 

“ If you don’t mind,” she said, “ I am just going in for a glass 
of wine, I feel a little faint.” 

It was no such thing, for in two minutes she was out again, 
the wine untouched and the glass in her hand. 

“You must have got so wet and cold, I wish you — would 
you?” she stammered timidly —“ would you mind just taking 
a littlek—to—to—please me ?” 

She had taken off her giove, and the broad wedding-band 
caught his eyes. A spasm of pain came upon his face. It was 
like driving your fist through a mirror and smashing the 
smooth, even surface into bits. 
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“ Thank you,” he said, a little unsteadily, in a rather husky 
voice, as he descended slowly from his perch. 

“Oh! I will take it in for you.” 

“TI could not think of giving a lady my glass to put down,” 
he answered, with his old characteristic courtesy towards the 
womanhood. 

Two “ young ladies” behind the bar, had been watching the 
proceeding. 

“ Goodness gracious, Louie,” said one, “ well, I declare! Fine 
ladies do carry on nicely. She’s giving him her wine—there’s no 
accounting for tastes.” 

Quoth her friend. “ There’s every accounting for them, when 
it’s a tawny moustache.” 

About a quarter of an hour later the hansom drew up in 
Norfolk Street. 

Mrs. Lancaster got out and walked slowly up the steps ; 
before ringing, she turned round. A little ragamuffin was 
inspecting her. 

“Would you like a sixpence?” she asked him gravely. A 
superfluous question, to which he replied, with the knowledge 
of past experience to guide him, and a wisdom beyond his 
nine winters : 

“ Sixpences were not to be ’ad for nothin’.” 

“ Of course not,” she answered, “ and you have only to hold 
the horse’s head for a little, you needn’t be afraid,” she added, 
rashly guaranteeing the beast’s peaceful nature, “and you 
shall have sixpence.” 

Thus, having reduced the legion of unemployed by one, she 
turned and rang the bell. 

“Do you mind coming in for a few minutes?” she said 
addressing her husband, “ I want to tell you something.” 

He looked at her for an instant, then settled his whip in its 
socket, tied the reins securely, and descended slowly. 

“ But the servants ?” 

“ The only two whom you will see are new ones.” 

The door opened—* Dinner at once, and lay another place at 
table.” 

“ You remember this, and this” (pausing before some picture, 
or some hanging), “and this vase; do you remember how 
nearly I was drowned out of that gondola in Venice—it was just 
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opposite those glass works, and you insisted on our going in and 
buying something to remind you how thankful you were that it 
had ended in nothing worse than a drenching ?” 

“ T have forgotten nothing,” he answered gravely. 

“ Not even thejway to your dressing-room ?” she said archly, 
turning round. 

“Not even the; way to my dressing-room,” replied Mr. 
Lancaster. 

“ IT daresay the gas isn’t lighted though.” 

She led the way, and they entered the room together. 

The door between it and her room was open, and he looked 
in —he did more—he advanced a few paces and stood in the 
door-way. He could not have crossed the threshold had it 
been his most earnest desire. 

He devoured every object, a thousand memories crowding to 
his weary brain, but his face did not change, and his wife 
watched him closely all the while. She watched him as he 
glanced at the two easy chairs—one at each side of the blazing 
fire; how often they had occupied them in the happy past! 
Only then, to be sure, they had been drawn close, side by side, 
and they had proved the fallibility of the rule that “ two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the same time.” She watched 
him as his eyes turned to the duchesse toilet-table, with its large 
centre glass—in front of which he had often made her stand-— 
whilst he bade her mark what a handsome couple they made. 
He drew a sharp breath, and a spasm shot across his face, 
leaving it a shade or two whiter. He glanced up—his wife was 
looking at him in breathless stillness ; she turned quickly and 
left the room. 

He found his way down about ten minutes afterwards — Mrs. 
Lancaster took a little longer. 

There was a soft dewiness about her eyes as she came and 
stood beside him. Husband’s and wife’s hands met in a quick, 
close grip, and a feeling of infinite love came nestling round 
his heart. 

“ Tom,” she began, wistfully. 

“ Yes, Cecile ?”—-questioningly. 

There was no time for another word, the door-handle was 
slowly moving round. 

“It’s my sheep-dog—Miss Meeson,” she whispered, her breath 
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coming and going, for a sudden, puzzlesome question had arisen 
in her mind. She had forgotten all about Miss Meeson ; to tell 
the truth, she had not taken her into account at all. What was 
she to do and say? Introduce Tom, as this afternoon’s hansom 
cab-driver, and nothing else? Goodness! no, it would not be 
possible. Introduce him as a friend only? Yes, but what if 
there were to come a reconciliation ? how horrid and deceitful it 
would look. But, introduce Tom as her husband ! (a quick 
throb at her heart) what if he insisted on their remaining only 
friends ? What if he should reject the projected forgiveness ? 
What if he should exclaim—* Pardon me, I was her husband at 
one time, but Mrs. Lancaster decided to dissolve the partner- 
ship.” What agony and humiliation ! 

The door opened, and the dear humble old sheep-dog 
entered — far too meek of aspect to cow any ravening wolf, 
except by her old-fashioned stately sweetness. 

“ Miss Meeson,” said Mrs. Lancaster, faltering, “ Miss Meeson, 
dear, we have a guest at dinner to-night; let me introduce 
Tom—my Tom! The man who was ever, and ever will be, the 
dearest and best of men. There—there was a slight misunder- 


standing, almost all my fault, but we have found, he and I—me 


> 


—that’s to say—I mean he—we—” There was a pucker on her 
face ; she faltered, and then said, tremulously and with exquisite 
tenderness : “ He is my dear husband!” Then she smiled up 
in his face, and laid her head on his shoulder, as much out of the 
fulness of her love, as to hide that awful cabman’s badge, which 
blazed hugely on his breast. Then she laughed—a queer little 
laugh, that had a glimpse of tears in it not so very far off. 

Miss Meeson held out her hand with a much puzzled air, but 
Mr. Lancaster saw neither that, nor the look. His eyes were 
moistened with unshed tears, and his wife’s head, when he 
glanced down, seemed to be some blurred mass of golden brown 
on his shoulder, and the lights seemed suddenly to have got 
misty and to flicker up and down. 

“TI left my spectacles in the other room,” said Miss Meeson, 
softly, though she was peering through them as she spoke. 

I think that there was something very like a look of rapture 
on both husband’s and wife’s faces. 

“You have forgotten to pay me my fare,” he said after a bit- 
“ Do you chisel-all your cabbies out of their fares, dear?” 
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She laughed up in his face with a murmur of womanly 
tenderness. “ Well, your real fare is two shillings, but I will 
give you a ‘ golden crown.’ ” 

She raised her face as she spoke. No need to explain the 
meaning of the words to one who loved her.as did this strange 
cabman. He took the “golden crown ” between both his hands 
and kissed her fair forehead tenderly. 

Husband and wife were re-united, never to part again. It 
was not until their mutual tears of joy had ceased that the little 
urchin in the street was remembered. He, and another little 
imp were found taking it in turns to watch the horse. 

“That boy’s another Casabianca!” cried Cecile, indignant 
with herself. 

“ So he is, dear—only we won't give him such a blowing up,” 


remarked her husband. 
* * * ¥ - * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster are an absurdly happy couple. They 
have just gone on their second honeymoon. 

He has a most exalted opinion of his wife’s virtues, a 
sentiment that is only to be balanced by her stupendous 


blindness to all his faults. 

She was rapturizing over him the other day, in Brussels, to a 
newly picked-up friend : 

“Do you know,” said her listener, “to hear you talk, one 
could almost fancy that you had come across your husband in 
Heaven !” 

“ Nothing of the kind, my dear,” answers Mrs. Lancaster. 
“I met Tom in a far more earthly place. I picked him up ina 
Hansom-cab !” 


H. S. BRODIE. 





ANNE BOLEYN. 


Hnne Boleyn. 


Tus unfortunate lady, celebrated for being the cause of the 
Reformation in this country, arid the vicissitudes of her fortunes 
was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, son of a London Lord 
Mayor, and groom of the body to Henry VIII, and the Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, and was 
born in 1507. 

A brief, brilliant, and pitifully sad history is that of Anne 
Boleyn. Still feelings of pity for her are somewhat checked by 
reflections on her conduct towards Henry VIII.’s first queen, 
Katherine of Aragon. It is said that when the king ordered his 
household to go into mourning on the day Katherine was buried, 
January, 1536, that Anne donned a magnificent robe of yellow 
silk, and declared gleefully that she was now indeed a queen. 

In four months’ time her own downfall was compassed by 
open and red-handed means, so it would seem a Nemesis 
presided at the early scaffold where the frail, fascinating maid- 
of-honour expiated her treason towards the Spanish wife of this 
Tudor Bluebeard. 

Anne was a pretty, vivacious child, and attracted the king’s 
attention when quite a mite, for he had many opportunities of 
seeing her, her sister, Mary Boleyn, who was very much older, 
having been for a time one of the royal mistresses, and this is 
undoubtedly true, though there have been efforts made to 
suppress this ugly fact in the family history of the Boleyns. 

Mary’s fate was not as tragic as poor Anne’s ; instead of cutting 
off the former lady’s head when Henry grew tired of her, he 
married her to Master William Carey, one of his grooms of the 
chamber. He honoured the ceremony with his august presence, 
for in the book of expenses of the privy purse is the following 
voucher :—“ /tem,—For the King’s offering upon Saturday, 
January 31st, 1521, at the marriage of Master Carey and Mary 
Bullayn, six shillings and eight pence.” Not a very large offer- 
ing under the circumstances. 


At the age of seven, Anne was appointed fourth maid-of- 
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honour to Henry’s sister Mary, and accompanied her mistress to 
France, when she was given in marriage to Louis XII., but she 
did not return with her when Mary, after a few months having 
elapsed, came back to England, having been successively Queen 
Consort, Queen Dowager of France, and Duchess of Suffolk. 

Anne remained in France, at the court of Queen Claudia, wife 
of Francis I., and after her decease with the Duchess of Alencon, 
and her beauty and accomplishments, even at a very early age, 
attracted great admiration at the French Court. We are told 
that she played charmingly upon the lute, rebec, and harp, sang 
enchantingly, danced, leapt, and walked with extreme grace and 
agility, dressed with great taste, and was above and beyond this 
a poetess of no mean ability. One old French writer, however, 
asserts that she was not a perfect beauty, that she had “Six 
fingers on her right hand, a tumour in her neck, and a projecting 
upper tooth.” Sir Thomas Wyatt, an admirer of hers, praises 
her “uncommon and admirable beauty, the nobleness of shape 
and feature, evincing both mildness and majesty, of the fresh and 
young Lady Anne Boleyn,” while another, somewhat less en- 
thusiastic, describes her as “tall, and slender, having an oval 
face, warm complexion, one upper tooth slightly projecting, a 
double finger on her left hand, that is double at the nail, and a 
large mole resembling a strawberry on her throat.” The latter 
she was in the habit of hiding by a jewelled neck ornament, and 
the former by the long hanging sleeves, the fashion of which she 
introduced. 

Notwithstanding these blemishes she was unquestionably a 
very charming girl, and when, on the outbreak of war between 
the two countries, she was commanded by Henry to return to 
England, somewhere about the year 1525, she was  well- 
calculated to inspire the King with that fatal and headlong 
passion which caused her ultimate ruin. Her return to her 
native country was somewhere about the time when scruples 
were first entertained by Henry VIII. respecting the legality of 
his marriage with the betrothed wife and widow of his brother, 
Katherine of Aragon, to whom Anne became maid-of-honour, 
and in his visits to the queen Henry had ample opportunity of 
observing her beauty and captivating manners. 

Anne had many suitors, and amongst them was Percy, heir to 
the earldom of Northumberland, and his offer of marriage she 
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accepted without the knowledge of his father. Henry’s jealous 
eyes soon discovered the lovers’ secret, and he directed Cardinal 
Wolsey to place an effectual bar between them, by sending a 
peremptory intimation, that he would not dare to disobey, to the 
Earl of Northumberland, that the King wished the marriage 
formerly contemplated between Lady Mary Talbot, daughter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and Percy to be solemnized at once. 
Anne attributed her disappointment in this matter to the 
meddling cardinal, the King’s part in it not being openly seen, 
and took a violent dislike to that high dignitary, which no 
after submission or humility on his part could soften and subdue. 

It was not long after this that Anne perceived her influence 
over the King, and that he was more seriously captivated than 
she could have dared to hope for. Of this she was sure, from 
the splendid presents bestowed on herself, and the rank of 
Viscount (Rocheford) and treasurership of the household 
bestowed upon her father. The dishonourable overtures of the 
monarch she resolutely resisted, and behaved herself with so 
much art and address that the enamoured Henry, despairing of 
succeeding with the lady but upon honourable terms, began 
to think of marrying her, and the possibility of sharing the 
throne of England inflamed the imagination and upset the judg- 
ment of the fair Anne. She was determined not to share her 
sister’s prosaic fate and become a plain “ Mrs.,” and the politic 
damsel when pressed openly declared, “that though she might be 
happy to be his wife, she would never condescend to beconmie 
his mistress.” This stimulated him to redouble his efforts to 
procure a release from his former marriage, and for this purpose 
he made an application to the court of Rome. 

Bayle says: “ That which would have been very praiseworthy 
on. another occasion, was Anne Boleyn’s chief crime, since her 
refusing to comply with an amorous king, unless he would 
divorce his wife, is a much more enormous crime than to have 
been his mistress. A mistress would not have dethroned a 
queen, nor taken her crown or her husband from her; whereas 
the crafty Anne Boleyn, by pretending to be chaste and 
scrupulous, aimed only at the usurpation of the throne, and the 
exclusion of Katherine of Aragon, and her daughter, from all 
the honours due to them.” 

The idea of the divorce was favoured by Cardinal Wolsey, not 
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for the purpose of placing the crown-matrimonial upon the fair 
brow of Anne, whose ascendancy over the king he wrongly 
thought would prove as evanescent as that of her sister, Mary, 
but to strengthen the alliance with France by a marriage 
between the Princess Renée, daughter of Louis XII., and 
Henry, his chances of seating himself in the Papal chair being 
closely bound up with this project. 

Henry swore every one to secrecy whom he consulted on the 
matter of this divorce, but it did not for a moment impose upon 
Queen Katherine, who, with a jealous woman’s keen sagacity, 
soon saw that her husband was attracted by the captivating 
maid-of-honour. 

The Lady Anne had a splendid establishment of her own, 
and the courtiers were commanded to attend her /evées, as if she 
were already a queen, while in 1529, shortly after the disgrace 
and death of Wolsey, the Duke of Northumberland, her uncle, 
was made President of the Council, her father retaining the 
Treasurership ; she herself being, wrote the Bishop of Bayonne, 
the real chief of the Ministry, ruling the King by the influence 
of her captivating charms, and the Cabinet through her two 
Minister relatives: “The Duke of Norfolk is Chief of the 
Council ; in his absence, him of Suffolk; and high above all, 
Mademoiselle Anne.” 

The King gave magnificent entertainments in honour of the 
lady of his love, and she was invariably the star of these brilliant 
assemblies, outshining all others by her “grace, beauty, and 
splendour of attire,” although Cavendish, who was an eye-witness 
of these splendid fétes, declares that the greater part of the 
ladies of the Court were marvellously beautiful. Henry’s 
amorous impatience would not suffer him to wait for the dis- 
solution of his nuptials with Katherine, and, being unable to 
procure a divorce from the Pope, made him at length resolve to 
fling off his yoke, and disown his authority, and the clerical farce 
of judicial investigation being at last closed by the purposely- 
chosen Archbishop of Canterbury’s primatial decree, declarative 
of the divorce of Henry and Katherine, and his pastoral bene- 
diction of the King’s marriage with the Lady Anne, which had 
taken place privately, at an early hour on the 14th of the 
previous November, at Whitehall, Morris and Heneage, two 
grooms of the bedchamber, and Anne Savage, afterwards Lady 
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Berkeley, the new Queen’s train-bearer, being the witnesses, while 
the chaplain who performed the ceremony was Dr. Lee. The 
marriage was made public on Easter-eve, 1533, when she was 
declared Queen of England, and the crown, so craftily and 
cleverly played for, was placed, with great pomp and ceremony, 
upon Anne’s head, the Ist of the following June. On the 7th of 
September in the same year, the Princess Elizabeth (afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth) was born in a room of the palace at Green- 
wich, hung with tapestry representing the Scripture parable of 
the virgins, and on her was conferred the title of Princess o 
Wales. This step was somewhat irregular, since Elizabeth, 
though presumptive, was not apparent heir to the crown. But 
Mary, Katherine of Aragon’s daughter, having been honoured 
with the same title, Henry determined to bestow upon the 
infant of Anne Boleyn equal marks of distinction, and also to 
exclude the child of his former marriage from every hope of the 
Succession. 

For a time the affection of the King for his new queen seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. By a proper measure of reserve 
and indulgence, she continued to keep alive his passion, and 
manage his intractable spirit. But after a while the fickle love 
of this royal tiger began visibly to languish and decay, and the 
clouds lowered and grew daily thicker and darker, overshadow- 
ing the fleeting splendour and pomp of Anne’s position. The 
King was very anxious to have a son, and the fierce menaces of 
Henry were checked and stifled by the hope that she would give 
birth to an heir-apparent to the throne, “An event of likely 
occurrence,” says a writer, “had not she suddenly surprised the 
King with Jane Seymour sitting on his knee. In that sight, the 
palpable reflex of her own crime, the unfortunate lady clearly 
discerned the foreshadowing of the inevitable thunderbolt, and 
was shortly after delivered of a still-born male infant.” This dis- 
appointment produced the most violent effects upon the irritable 
temper of the King, while his superstition made the innocent 
mother accountable for this misfortune. The enemies of Anne, 
perceiving the change in Henry’s sentiments towards his wife, 
eagerly sought to widen the breach, and jealousy was the engine 
they employed for her destruction, with only too great success. 

A certain levity of spirit and gaiety of character, which she 
had probably acquired from her French education, rendered her 
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manners free and unguarded. The rigid decorums in force at 
that time in the Court of England, were peculiarly distasteful to 
the frank and lively temper of Anne. She had not enough 
pride for a queen, and her vanity made her take a coquettish 
pleasure in witnessing the effect of her charms, and she indulged 
herself in an easy familiarity with those who had formerly been 
her equals. Henry’s dignity was offended by her gay manner ; 
if the lover had been blind to the faults of his mistress, the 
husband became but too lynx-eyed to the indiscretions of his 
wife. One of her worst enemies was the Viscountess Rocheford, 
her brother's wife, a woman of profligate character, who enter- 
tained a mortal hatred for the Queen. This fiend in female form, 
restrained neither by humanity, truth nor decency, poisoned 
Henry’s mind by the most cruel insinuations, and even accused 
her own husband. 

Henry Norris, Brereton, Weston, gentlemen of the King’s 
chamber, and Mark Smeton, a musician, were accused of being 
favoured with something more than the friendship of Anne, and 
the Viscountess Rocheford construed into marks of particular 
affection, every kind word or action of the Queen to these men, 
who by their office had access to her person. The jealousy of 
the King seized on the slightest circumstance, as a passion for a 
new object had killed the small remains of tenderness for Anne 
in the heart of this capricious despot, who was ready to hurl 
from the throne the lovely and unfortunate woman he had raised 
to it, in order that he might indulge his passion for Jane 
Seymour, a young lady of singular beauty and merit. 

His jealousy, over which he secretly brooded, first showed 
itself at a tournament at Greenwich, where the Queen having let 
her handkerchief fall, he construed this into a signal of gallantry, 
and retiring instantly from the place, sent orders that she was to 
be confined to her chamber. 

Norris, Brereton, Weston, Smeton, and the Viscount Roche- 
ford were immediately arrested and thrown into prison. 

Anne, astonished at this violence and impulse, on an occasion 
so slight and inadequate, tried to persuade herself that the King 
merely meant to try her, but when she was sent next day to the 
Tower, she prepared herself for what was to ensue. 

On the arrival of the doomed Queen at the Tower, she was 
shown into the apartments she had occupied the night before 
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her coronation, a cruel piece of mockery, and when informed of 
the crimes and misdemeanours alleged against her, of which, 
until then, she had been unconscious, she fell on her knees, ex- 
claiming, “ Jesus, have mercy on me!” and then laughed and 
wept by turns. The Lieutenant bade her trust to Henry’s 
justice, whereupon she burst into a paroxysm of maniacal mirth, 
thinking no doubt of his dealings towards Katherine, in which, 
alas! she had been farticeps criminis. 

In the hysterical outburst that followed she confessed that 
she had once rallied Norris on his delaying to marry, by telling 
him that he probably waited till she should become a widow. 
She had also, she said, reproved Weston for his attentions to a 
kinswoman of hers, and his indifference to his wife ; when he had 
told her, in reply, that she had mistaken the object of his affec- 
tions, and intimated that it was herself to whom he was devoted. 
But this temerity had not, she declared, been suffered to pass 
without a severe reproof. She also affirmed that Smeton had 
been only twice in her chamber, both times to play on her harp- 
sichord. Yet, she acknowledged that he had once had the pre- 
sumption to tell her, “ That a look sufficed him.” The King, pre- 
determined to find her guilty, chose to consider these confessions 
not as proofs of her simplicity and candour, but as presumptive 
evidence of her guilt. 

In her prosperity Anne had had many friends, but in her 
falling fortunes, no one afforded her either assistance or support ; 
no one even attempted to interpose and shield her from the fury 
of the King. Her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, “that night- 
crow” with whom the connections of party were stronger than 
those of blood; appeared among her most implacable enemies. 
Cranmer only, of all Anne’s adherents, still retained for her his 
friendship, and sought, by every means in his power, to soften 
the animosity of the King. The Catholics trusted that by her 
death Henry’s quarrel with Rome would be made up, and that 
he would resume his natural bent, and return to the bosom of 
the Church. 

“This celebrated woman,” says M. Millot, “was a monster, 
according to the Roman Catholic writers, she was virtuous 
and irreproachable by the account of the Protestant ones, ac- 


cording as it was good or bad for the honour of the one or 
other religion.” 
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Anne addressed a letter of tender expostulation and complaint 
to her husband from the Tower, full of protestations of her 
innocence ; of which the following is a literal copy: 


“Sim, 

“Your Grace’s displeasure, and my imprisonement are 
things so strange unto me,as what to write or what to excuse, 
I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you send unto me (willing 
me to confess a truth, and so obtain your favour) by such an one 
whom you know to be mine ancient professed enemy, I no 
sooner received this message by him than I rightly conceived 
your meaning, and if, as you say, confessing a truth may indeed 
procure my safety, I shall with all willingness and duty perform 
your command. 

“But let not Your Grace ever imagine that your poor wife will 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where not so muchas a 
thought thereof preceded, and, to speak a truth, never prince 
had a wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than 
you have ever found in Anne Boleyn, with which name and 
place I could willingly have contented myself, if God and Your 
Grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time 
so far forget myself in my exaltation or received queenship, but 
that I always looked for such an alteration as I now find, for the 
ground of my preferment being on no surer fouudation than 
your Grace’s fancy, the least alteration I knew was fit and 
sufficient to draw that fancy to some other object. You have 
chosen me from a low estate to be your queen and companion far 
beyond my desert or desire. If then you found me worthy of such 
honour, good Your Grace let not any light fancy or bad counsel 
of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour from me ; neither 
let that stain, that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart towards 
Your Good Grace ever cast so foul a blot on your most dutiful 
wife, and the infant princess, your daughter. Try me, good 
king, but let me have a lawful trial, for my truth shall fear no 
open shame ; then shall you see either mine innocence cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and slander 
of the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that what- 
soever God or you may determine of me, Your Grace may be 
freed from an open censure; and mine offence being so lawfully 
proved, Your Grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not 
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only to execute worthy punishment on me as an unlawful wife, 
but to follow your affection already settled on that party for 
whose sake I am now as I am, whose name | could, some good 
while since, have pointed unto, Your Grace not being ignorant 
of my suspicion therein. 

“ But, if you have already determined of me, and that not only 
my death, but an infamous slander, must bring you the enjoying 
of your desired happiness, then I desire of God that he will 
pardon your great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, the 
instruments thereof, and that he will not call you to a strict 
account for your unprincely and cruel usage of me, at his general 
judgement-seat, where both you and myself must shortly appear, 
and, in whose judgement I doubt not (whatsoever the world 
may think of me) mine innocence shall be openly known and 
sufficiently cleared. 

“My last and only request shall be, that myself may only 
bear the burden of your Grace’s displeasure and that it may not 
touch the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen who (as I 
understand) are likewise in strait imprisonment for my sake. 
If ever I have found favour in your sight, if ever the name of 


Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing in your ears, then let me 
obtain this request, and I will so leave to trouble Your Grace 
any farther, with mine earnest prayers to the Trinity to have 
Your Grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. From my doleful prison, in the Tower, this sixth of May 
“Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 
“ ANNE BOLEYN.” 


This pathetic and eloquent address failed to touch the heart 
or awake the pity of this tyrant, steeled by licentious and selfish 
gratification. 

Norris, Weston, Brereton and Smeton were brought to trial, 
the principal proof of their guilt being a hearsay report from a 
Lady Wingfield, since dead, but no actual /ega/ evidence was 
produced against them. Brereton and Weston denied that 
they were guilty, most emphatically, while Norris, who had been’ 
a favourite with the King, when made an offer of life on con- 
dition that he would criminate the Queen, magnanimously 
scorned the base proposal, declaring that in his conscience he 
believed her wholly guiltless; that he would accuse her of 
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nothing ; and that rather than calumniate an innocent person, 
he would die a thousand deaths. Smeton alone, by a vain hope 
of life, was at last induced to confess a criminal correspondence 
with the Queen; a confession which deservedly availed him 
little, for he was never confronted with Anne, and was im- 
mediately hanged. 

The Queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers, 
their uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, presiding as Lord High 
Steward. The evidence against Rocheford amounted to no more 
than that he had been seen, in company, to lean on the bed of 
his sister. Anne also, it was said, had affirmed to her 
favourites that the King had never possessed her heart, and 
that to each of them apart she had declared that he only was 
the object of her affection. This strained interpretation of 
guilt was brought under the statute of the twenty-fifth of the 
King’s reign, by which it was declared criminal to throw any 
slander upon the King, Queen, or their issue. Though quite 
unassisted, Anne defended herself with much clearness and 
presence of mind, and those present believed her to be guiltless. 
The Peers, however, registered Henry’s decree of death against 
her and Rocheford, and they were sentenced to be beheaded or 
burned, according to the King’s pleasure. 

“Oh, Father!” said she, lifting up her eyes when this terrible 
sentence was pronounced, “Qh, Creator, thou who art the way, 
the truth, and the life, thou knowest that I have not deserved 
this death!” Then, turning to the judges, she pathetically 
declared her innocence. 

The barbarous tyrant, not satisfied with this, resolved to annul 
his marriage with Anne, and pronounce her child illegitimate, 
under the absurd pretext that she had married Lord Percy before 
the king espoused her. Lord Percy denied that any contract or 
promise of marriage had passed between them. But the unhappy 
Anne, threatened with a terrible death, was prevailed on to 
calumniate herself, and to confess some impediments to her 
marriage with the king, in the hope of saving her neck from the 
executioner’s sword, and on this avowal the marriage was pro- 
nounced null and invalid. Henry, in his violent hatred of the 
victim of his unbridled passion, did not perceive the inconsistency 
of his proceedings; if the marriage were illegal, no adultery 
could exist. Hopeless of redress, the Queen at last resigned 
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herself to her sad fate, and prepared to submit without repining. 
Before mounting the scaffold she again wrote to Henry a letter 
full of noble sentiments. “ You elevated .me by degrees,” she 
said to him, “ from a private gentlewoman first to the dignity of 
a marchioness (Pembroke), from marchioness to queen, and 
from queen, since you can raise me no higher in this world, you 
send me to be a saint in heaven!” She recommended her 
daughter Elizabeth most earnestly to his care, and renewed her 
protestations of innocence and fidelity. 

During her imprisonment she is said sometimes to have wept 
bitterly, and at others to have suddenly broken out into loud 
laughter. A few hours before her death she said to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, “The executioner is, I hear, very 
expert, and my neck,” grasping it with her hand, and laughing 
heartily, “is very slender.” 

On the scaffold she assumed a more humble tone, no doubt 
recollecting the obstinacy of her predecessor, Queen Katherine, 
and its effects upon her daughter Mary. 

Over her just indignation at this solemn moment, maternal love 
triumphed, and she said she came to die as she was sentenced by 
the law ; that she accused no one, nor adverted to the ground 
upon which she was judged. She prayed fervently for the King, 
calling him a most merciful and gentle prince, and acknowledg- 
ing that he had been a good and gracious sovereign to her! 

She was beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 19th of May, 1536, 
by the executioner of Calais, who was brought over for the 
purpose, being particularly expert in his horrible profession. He 
used a heavy two-handed sword, in the French fashion, and not 
the broad axe and block as was then the custom in England. In 
the earlier editions of Hume and Smollett’s “ History of Eng- 
land,” there is an engraving depicting this scene. She is shewn 
to be wearing a velvet dress, cut square in the front, similar to 
that depicted in the portrait of her by Holbein. 

Her body was thrown carelessly into a common elm chest, 
used to put arrows in, and was buried in the Tower. She died 
with great resolution, “ taking care to spread her gown about her 
feet, that she might fall with decency, as the poets have related 
of Polyxena, and the historians of Julius Czesar.” 

On the following morning, Anne’s brutal, bloody-minded hus- 
band, who had dressed himself in white on the day of her execu- 
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tion, married Jane Seymour, transferring the fatal crown to the 
girl-brow of a new queen, and making Anne a most effectual 
apology for all the accusations he had brought against her, 
violating without remorse, in his impatience to gratify his new 
fancy, humanity, policy, and decency. The awful fate of the 
woman, once so tenderly beloved by him, was incapable of affect- 
ing his sensual and callous mind. 

Henry assured the people that “notwithstanding the mis- 
fortunes which had attended his two former marriages, he had 
been induced, wholly for their good, to venture on a third.” This 
profession was received with suitable gratitude. The servile 
Parliament ratified his divorce from Anne Boleyn, who was 
attainted with all her accomplices, and the King’s two former 
marriages were declared to be illegitimate; while it was even 
made treasonable to assert their legality, or to throw a shadow 
of slander upon Jane, on whose children the crown was settled ; 
or in case of failure of children by this marriage, Henry was 
empowered to dispose of the succession either by will, or by 
letters patent, etc. 

Roman Catholic writers have taken every opportunity to rail 
at and abuse the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, chiefly for the sake of 
defaming and dishonouring Queen Elizabeth, who so cleverly 
and prudently upheld the Reformed Faith; and they make a 
great point of the fact that in her long reign she made no 
endeavour to justify her mother, and clear her reputation of the 
foul aspersions cast on it. But her prudence in this respect calls 
for admiration ; since it is possible, if Anne’s justification had 
been carried out, some things might have been discovered pre- 
judicial to the Queen, which would have weakened her rights 
instead of strengthening them, and as nothing could bring her 
beautiful but ill-starred mother back to life, it was as well to let 
her rest quietly in her nameless grave, within the precincts of the 
Tower, where the last days of her brief life were spent. 
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The Death Dance. 


By JOSEPHINE ERROL. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* T know a valley where the violets hide, 
A little pathway, and a green arcade, 
A rustic bridge, and many a ruder stile, 
A dusty roadway, lost among the hills, 
That skirt the scene for many an azure mile.” 


IT was April—a soft, tender April; all things were budding and 
gave promise of a luxuriance of bloom and blossom by and by, 
though under the trees last year’s leaves were lying, crisp and 
brown, and beneath the oaks the acorns of a bygone Autumn 
were thickly strewn. The pretty white flowers of the anemone 
were already open, and the daffodils, “that come before the 
swallows dare,” showed their golden bravery, while the primroses 
dotted the turf with their starry petals, and the budding lilacs 
sent forth a perfume that mingled pleasantly with all the other 
sweet spring scents. In the lilac bush a thrush was singing 
clear and loud, in the tall beeches the rooks were busy building, 
and the starlings, perched on any elevated branch, twisted their 
glossy necks and enjoyed the sunshine. Over meadow and 
mountain and vale shone the sun, lighting up the landscape with 
a golden glamour and glittering on the blue sea in a million 
diamond sparkles as it fretted and foamed at the base of the 
great rugged cliffs, to which the daisy-pied meadows sloped 
down. On the brow of the cliff stood a young man beside a 
bay horse, on which sat a girl. A very, very pretty girl,as one 
glance sufficed to tell, for her eyes were as blue as the waves of 
the Atlantic that dashed around the rocks some two hundred 
feet below, and her brown hair looked as though it had caught a 
sunbeam and kept it captive in its bright meshes, while her skin 
was fair and delicate as the petals of a blush rose. She was 
looking rather anxiously, still very tenderly, at her companion, 
whose dark face bore an unmistakable scowl, which rather 
marred its good looks. 
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“You see I can’t help it, Humfrey,” she was saying gently, 
almost apolegetically. 

“IT don’t know. I suppose you could help it if you chose.” 

“ No, really I cannot.” 

“ The attractions of the London season are too much for you,” 
he said, half sullenly. 

“Don’t think that, p/ease,” she implored. “I don’t care in the 
least for the London season. Why, Humfrey, you must surely 
know that.” 

“No, I don’t,” he returned obstinately. “All women like 
admiration and gaiety. Why should you be an exception, 
Ethel ?” 

“TI think you should know why, dear,” she answered quietly, 
“and I have already spent two seasons in Town and did not 
much enjoy them.” 

“Oh, really ?” he ejaculated, with sarcasm. 

“ Really.” 

“Humfrey,” she went on a moment later, very earnestly, 
“surely you must know that I would a thousand times rather 
stay here in beautiful Cornwall than go back to London; now, 
when all the flowers and trees are budding, and the skies blue, 
and the winds warm, and the summer coming.” 

“Then if you would rather stay, Ethel,” he said, coldly, “why 
don’t you do so?” 

“ Because I cannot.” 

“You can if you wish.” 

“Mrs. Morris leaves in two days, I must go with her.” 

“There is no necessity. I have told you I will telegraph to 
my sister Jean; she will come to Tremadoc, and then you can 
come and stay there too.” 

“My dearest Humfrey, I wish I could stay at Tremadoc. 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to pass some 
weeks in your dear old home, but—” and she laid her little 
gauntletted hand on his shoulder—‘ it would not do.” 

“Rubbish!” he ejaculated angrily, displacing her hand with 
an impatient movement. “ How worldly wise you are for a girl 
of eighteen. If you really loved me you would not stop to think 
what would or would not do, what that beast Mrs. Grundy would 
say.” 

“ Dear, I am obliged to,” she told him gently. 
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“Nonsense; if you loved me you would come to Tremadoc 
and stay there.” 

“TI do love you, Humfrey, very, very dearly. Still, think— 
Jean is unmarried, and only a few years older than myself— 
hardly a fitting chaperon; and then, Humfrey,” attentively 
examining the gold handle of her whip, “my position, in 
other respects, is equivocal. I—I—-am not—actually engaged 
to you.” 

“No, Ethel,” rejoined the young man magnanimously, turning 
his dark eloquent eyes on her. “I think it better not to fetter 
you, until I have my uncle’s permission to make you my wife— 
until I know that he will not object to our union.” 

“ Of course, dear,” she agreed with a little sigh. 

“So much depends upon his favour. I have nothing of my 
own, absolutely nothing; and of course he will not leave me 
Tremadoc if I displease him in any way.” 

“No.” 

“Deeply as I love you, I would not ask you to share poverty 
and a life of troubles and difficulties with me. I am sure my 
uncle will welcome you warmly when he does see you,” he added 
brightly. 

“T hope so,” she responded doubtfully. 

“Why should he not ?” questioned her lover imperiously. 

“T am poor.” 

“T shall have enough for both,” he told her gleefully. 

“He may expect you to marry an heiress or one of the 
nobility.” 

“Not likely. Uncle Dick is a bit of a Radical. Much more 
likely to welcome you, a doctor’s daughter.” 

“T trust so,” she said, with another little sigh, while her sweet 
winsome face wore a sad look, that spread like a shadow over 
her pretty features. 

“You are given to taking a gloomy view of things,’ he told 
her lightly, his eyes roaming over the glancing sun-gemmed 
waters of the Atlantic. 

“It is my nature. One cannot help one’s nature,” she 
smiled. 

“Only you are absolutely morbid, Ethel, sometimes.” 

“Perhaps. I think I am more superstitious than anything 
else.” 
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“You certainly are superstitious, but that is due to that old 
Irish nurse you have often told me about.” 

“Yes, partly, and to a natural inclination that way.” 

“T shall cure you of all that when you are my wife.” 

“If Iam ever your wife, Humfrey,” with a ring of exquisite 
pathos in her soft tones, and a deeper shade of melancholy in 
her beautiful eyes. 

“ Of course you will be my wife,” he said confidently. “Uncle 
will be all right, and there is nothing else to stand in the way.” 

“It seems not, and yet—and yet I fear that the happiness of 
being your wife will never be mine.” 

“Nonsense, Ethel ; that is one of your queer fancies. If you 
have any fear of losing me, why don’t you let me wire to Jean 
and come to Tremadoc, and let us always be together till our 
wedding day? Then nothing can part us save death.” 

“Don’t tempt me, Humfrey,” she said pitifully. “Much as I 
long to go to the house of which you are virtually master, it 
would not be right to do so. It would prejudice your uncle 
against me if he found me staying there with only your sister 
as chaperon.” 

“7 don’t think so.” 

“T do. Won’t you come to Town, Humfrey? That would be 
a much better arrangement,” with such an eager, yearning look 
in the blue eyes, 

“T can’t. My uncle may arrive at any moment during the 
next two months, and woe betide me if I am not here to 
welcome him. He is as eccentric as erratic ; never knows for 
two days together what he will do, and though at the present 
time I delieve he is in a sailing vessel coming from Jamaica, I 
am not certain on that point. Heaven only knows where he 
actually is, 1 don’t; but at any rate my post is here until he 
arrives, and even then I may not beat liberty to run up to Town, 
and I can’t take a surreptitious trip when the journey up and 
down will take me close on four-and-twenty hours. Much 
better for you to stay here and make things sure.” 

“T could not stay at Tremadoc, under existing circumstances,” 
she replied firmly, though sorrowfully, as she turned her horse’s 
head inland, and let her eyes wander over the range of hills that 
bounded the horizon; “I would sooner lose you than do ¢hat, 
Humfrey.” 
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“Well, perhaps you will lose me,” he exclaimed angrily, “since 
you value my love so lightly.” 

“T value it more than anything else in the world,” she said 
quickly. “Only I must go back with Mrs. Morris. It is to her 
kindness I owe this visit, and the joy of having met you. I could 
not act badly towards her, and besides—my mother expects me 
on Thursday.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said on the subject,” he 
said sullenly, as he commenced walking away from the cliff, the 
bay following her master, unchecked by her rider, whose heart 
was too sore and heavy for words. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* Love not, love not; the thing you love may change, 
The rosy lips may cease to smile on you, 
The kindly-beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not be true. 
Love not, love not.” 

ETHEL DURRANT was the only child of a doctor’s widow. After 
her father’s death they had no settled place of residence, and 
their income being small, they had gladly accepted the invita- 
tions freely given by richer friends, who were glad to help two 
such sweet women as Katherine Durrant and her fair young 
daughter. 

Amongst the kindest of their friends they numbered Mrs. 
Morris, a wealthy widow, who had been a school -fellow of 
Katharine’s, and having no children of her own, was more than 
willing to help her old friend’s child to such luxuries and 
pleasures as her ample income afforded. 

In the early part of the year, hearing Ethel say that she had 
never been in Cornwall, and that she longed to see “King 
Arthur's Land,” she asked the girl to accompany her to one of her 
many country houses, this particular one being situated beyond 
Penzance, near the Land’s End, in that sun-blessed, charming 
part of Cornwall which lies opposite the Scilly Isles, and being 
near the Gulf Stream, enjoys a delightfully mild climate. Ethel 
accepted the invitation joyfully, for her mother had been asked 
by an eccentric old uncle to accompany him to France, so she 
felt at liberty to go with Mrs. Morris, as she had not been 
included in the French invitation. 
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She was not disappointed when she arrived in that distant 
county after a long night journey of some ten hours. It seemed 
to her a sort of Paradise, and though it was then early in 
February, there was nota trace of snow to be seen on the hills. All 
was green and fair, and smiling, as in Spring in less favoured parts. 
Mrs. Morris’s house stood on the sunniest slope of an undulating 
hill, facing the Atlantic, and through the vista of trees and shrubs 
glimpses of the blue limpid waves were caught, and inland of the 
great grey rugged hills far away in the dim distance. The bay 
of Tremadoc resembled an azure lake, so shut in was it by the 
giant headlands that stretched away on either hand, one beyond 
the other, in a long succession, until the last was lost in that 
distant line where sea and sky merged into one blue mass. 
Green woods and sloping hills framed the bay, and here and 
there a great cliff of serpentine marble reared its crest proudly, 
as though vain of its many-coloured face, and below was the 
glittering silver sand, each grain of which flashed and sparkled 
in the sunlight like precious metal, over which the crystal, clear 
waves lapped and murmured as they rolled backwards and for- 
wards in their monotonous and ceaseless movement, leaving on the 
silvery strand some of the lovely treasures from their limpid 
depths, strange growths of the deep sea, many-coloured plants 
and weeds, quaintly-formed shells, and living denizens of the 
ocean, while over all arched the clear soft-hued sky, and around 
was that clear, balmy, delicious atmosphere peculiar to Cornwall. 

To Ethel it proved an enchanted land. She was constantly 
finding out some new beauty in it, some quaint, old-world, out- 
of-the-way thing. First it was the narrow pack-horse paths, 
which existed hundreds of years ago, before roads were made or 
wheeled vehicles thought of in this remote district; then the 
open fire-places, where the peasant women burnt turf on the 
flagged hearth, and baked their bread in the red-hot sods; then 
she was interested in the old ramshackle coaches that ran from 
St. Just and other out-lying places to Penzance, and looked as 
though they had seen their prime a hundred years and more ago, 
when gentlemen of the road, in laced coats and three-cornered 
hats, were wont to call upon the occupants to “ stand and deliver ”; 
and the pilchard fishery, and the quaint donkey-carts used by the 
country-folk, and the mines that were tunnelled far down in the 
bowels of the earth, underneath the sea, where overhead the 
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Atlantic rollers thundered and broke. But above all she loved 
the weird strange tales, and legends and romances which were 
rife in that end of the county. Not an old gaffer or gammer she 
met with in the quaint gabled or thatched cots but had some 
eerie tale to tell of spirit, witch, hobgoblin, or fairy. To these 
simple superstitious folk even the great masses of marble that 
lay about in the fields were instinct with curious attributes, and 
according to them, at certain times of the year, threw off their 
stony semblance and became living, breathing men and women 
for a brief spell. 

All these stories Ethel listened to with great interest. The 
unseen had always held an immense attraction for her, and she 
drank in eagerly all the tales of occult doings that the good folk 
were ready to ply her with, and read all the ghost stories that 
Mrs. Morris’s library contained, until that lady became anxious 
on her account, thought she was reading too much unwholesome 
literature, and cast about her for some healthy amusement for 
the girl, whose curious taste for spirit lore she was well acquainted 
with and deplored. Her neighbours were few and far between, 
the nearest gentleman’s residence was Tremadoc, a splendid old 
mansion, belonging to Hendrik Polcarrow, an eccentric old 
bachelor, who was given to wandering in remote corners of the 
globe, leaving his nephew, Humfrey, to look after the ancient 
house and the family interest, which he did not do particularly 
well, being a young fellow of five or six-and-twenty, with a self- 
loving, easy-going, fickle temperament, that attracted at first and 
repelled afterwards. Still, though young Humfrey Polcarrow 
was not a particular favourite with his few neighbours, they 
liked him better than old Hendrik, whose eccentricities, and 
domineering, selfish temperament, made him generally disliked. 

For want of anyone better, in an evil hour Mrs. Morris asked 
Humfrey Polcarrow to her house, and he, never being loth to 
amuse himself, came and straightway fell headlong in love with 
Ethel after his usual fashion where a pretty face was concerned. 
The dawn of love was more gradual on her side, and of a more 
lasting description. The young people saw a great deal of each 
other, and their affection had plenty of time and opportunity to 
mature—which it did. At any rate, on his side in a kind of 
mushroom fashion. They met nearly every day, walked to- 
gether, sang together, played tennis together, rowed over the 
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blue Atlantic together, and Mrs. Morris having no horses, 
Humfrey put some of his uncle’s at Miss Durrant’s disposal, and 
many delightful rides they enjoyed in each other’s society. 

Humfrey made violent love, as men of his shallow tempera- 
ment generally do, and he besought the girl to marry him if—and 
this was a very big “if” indeed—his uncle approved of the 
marriage and gave his consent. 

Ethel agreed unconditionally to these terms. She was too 
much in love to object; only when her imperious selfish lover 
wished her to remain in Cornwall after her friend, and spend 
some weeks in his house, chaperoned only by his sister, she 
firmly yet gently declined to place herself in such an equivocal 
position, and drew down on her devoted head the young man’s 
wrath. 

He did not wish to part with his last new plaything. New 
faces were not so easy to get there at the Land’s End. If he 
wanted novelty, style and fashion he had to make a pilgrimage 
to Plymouth, no nearer could he get what he desired, and Ethel 
was all that he desired, for the time being at any rate. So, 
knowing that she simply adored him, that she was completely 
bound up in him, he tyrannised over her and was a trifle 
difficileasa lover. She, however, saw no fault in him ; to her 
he was all that is good, true, noble, and she was dazzled by his 
fascinating manners and dark, handsome Velasquez-like face, 
and did not seek to look below the surface and see what this 
attractive exterior hid. Had she done so, she might have saved 
herself much sorrow, 

Mrs. Morris was not an observant woman, and it did not 
strike her that the young man was making love to her pretty 
guest, until the day before they were to return to Town. 

“Ethel, my dear,” she said, with suddenly awakened fear 
and concern, “has Humfrey Polcarrow been making love to 
you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Morris,” replied the girl truthfully. 

“What! has he asked you to marry him?” 

“Yes. If his uncle consents to it, 1 am to become his wife.” 

“Ah! Jf his uncle consents! My dear child, don’t reckon 
upon that; don’t let your affections become too deeply engaged. 
Hendrik Polcarrow is a strange man, and by no means a nice or 
amiable one. He will probably choose a bride himself for his 
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nephew and heir; and, believe me, she will not be a girl like 
yourself, without money or rank.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morris,” gasped Ethel, “don’t say that. I couldn’t 
live without him now, indeed—indeed I couldn’t, I love him so.” 

“My poor child,” said the elder woman in a tone of deep 
commiseration and infinite pity ; “is itas bad as that? Has it 
become so serious with you ? Can you not root out and cast 
aside this love which may prove so fatal to you ?” 

“No, no. It would be impossible to cast it aside now. It is 
part of my life, more than life. I should not care to live if he 
ceased to love me.” 

“Then we must hope for the best,” said Mrs. Morris, sooth- 
ingly, looking at the girl’s white, piteous face, and wistful blue 
eyes. “Perhaps Hendrik Polcarrow may approve his nephew’s 
choice.” 

“Qh! I hope so. I do so humbly pray he may,” cried Ethel, 
clasping her slender hands together. 

“May your prayers be answered favourably,’ sighed her 
hostess, refraining from giving utterance to the dark fears and 
forebodings that oppressed her. 

That night Humfrey came to say adieu to Ethel, and spend 
some hours with her. He seemed to have got over his annoy- 
ance at her refusal to stay at Tremadoc, and was most tender 
and loverlike, appearing to wish to leave a pleasant remembrance 
of himself in the girl’s mind. 

“You won't forget me, Humfrey, dearest,” she whispered as 
she stood beside him on the steps, as he was about to depart on 
his homeward way. 

“No; I shall never forget you, darling,” he responded fer- 
vently, slipping his arm round her waist and drawing her close 
tohim. “I shall long for the time to come when I can see you 
again, when we need never part any more, when you will be my 
wife,” and drawing her arms about his throat, he kissed his 
goodbye a hundred times on her sweet, willing lips, ere he 
turned away, and strode through the moonlight to Tremadoc. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* On either side of the gate, 
Looking out o’er the land, 
The two tall poplars stand ; 
Silent they watch and wait : 
A red rose grows by the fastened door, 
And blooms for those who will come no more 
Up the pathway strait. 


Who cometh hushed and late 
Here in the dusk? For whom 
Do the blood-red roses bloom 
And the faithful poplars wait ? 
What is it steals through the crumbling gate, 
With soundless feet on the pathway strait, 
In the twilight gloom ?” 


ETHEL was very silent during the journey to London. To her 
it was a wearisome, sad thing, for every mile the train travelled 
took her further from Humfrey. The one she loved better than 
anything else on earth, in whom her being was bound up, and 
she felt strangely depressed and sad; a foreboding, which she 
could not shake off, was on her, that she would never see 
Humfrey’s handsome face again never listen to the winning 
tones of his musical voice. Mrs. Morris rallied her gaily, and 
tried to rouse her from the gloom that enveloped her, but she 
failed in the attempt, and her melancholy increased as they 
neared London. 

Mrs. Durrant, who had come to Paddington to meet her 
daughter, noticed something was wrong, and before long she 
discovered the cause of Ethel’s sorrow, and had the whole story 
of her love affair poured into her ready ears. She did her best 
to cheer her child; but a hint from Mrs. Morris had warned 
her not to buoy the girl up with false hopes, hopes that might 
never be realised. However, next day her sorrow turned to joy 
for she received a long letter from Humfrey, full of endearments 
and tenderness, and her spirits rose accordingly. She con- 
tinued to receive tender epistles for about six weeks, then they 
suddenly stopped ; and then, after a complete silence of three 
weeks, she received in answer to an agonised appeal for tidings 
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of him, from herself, a curt, cold letter, that briefly informed her 
his uncle had returned from the West Indies, and had brought 
with him the orphaned daughter of an old friend, whom he in- 
tended for his (Humfrey’s) bride, and as he was entirely 
dependent on his uncle, he was unable to refuse to comply 
with his commands, so that the quasi engagement existing 
between him and Miss Durrant must come to an end, as Mr. 
Polcarrow would never consent to their union. Ethel read this 
cruel letter through three times before she clearly grasped its 
dreadful meaning, and when she did, when it came home to her 
what the loss meant, that she must give up Humfrey, her 
idolised, beloved Humfrey, that he was going to become another 
woman’s husband, she threw up her arms exclaiming: “ Love, 
oh, my love, I cannot live without you!” and fell senseless on 
the floor. 

Mrs. Durrant found her daughter in an insensible condition 
some time after, and her indignation knew no bounds when 
she read the heartless letter that withered her child’s happy 
hopes, banished her dream of love and happiness for ever; and 
though she said little to the suffering girl, she spoke openly and 
angrily to Mrs. Morris, and together they concocted a scathing 
letter which they sent to Humfrey. But whether it ever reached 
him, or whether, if it did, it pierced his armour of selfishness 
and self-complaisancy they never knew, for they never saw him 
again, and they were too troubled about Ethel to bother them- 
selves much about him. From the day she received that fatal 
letter she seemed heartbroken and indifferent to almost every- 
thing, plunged in deep melancholy. These fits of melan- 
choly alternated now and then with wildly mirthful ones, 
in which she seemed reckless and careless, and indifferent to 
what happened to her, or what people thought of her. 
Her health failed rapidly. The orbit of the eye hollowed, 
a hectic flush rose to her cheek, the outline of her face 
sharpened, and it was evident that she was ina serious way. 
Mrs. Morris, who reproached herself bitterly for having intro- 
duced Humfrey Polcarrow to Ethel, could not do enough for 
her. She took her to the opera frequently, to the theatres, to 
races, balls, picnics, concerts, any place where she thought the 
girl would be amused. But Ethel never lost her listless, 
melancholy manner, never seemed to enjoy anything. She 
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would sit still staring at nothing, a vacant expression in the 
soft, lovely blue eyes, oblivious to all her immediate surround- 
ings, living over again those golden Spring days, when Humfrey 
had held her hand in a tender clasp, and looked love unutterable 
into her eyes. Mrs. Durrant was distracted at her child’s apathy 
and misery, and she caught eagerly at Mrs. Morris’s offer of a 
house on her Kentish estate, which had been lying idle for many 
years, and which the widow said was quite at her friend’s 
disposal if she liked to have it for any length of time. 

Mrs. Morris was going to Cull Lodge, and the old place she 
offered her friend was about two miles from the Lodge, so that 
she looked forward to seeing a good deal of them. 

Mrs. Durrant lost no time in leaving London, and, as Thornhill 
House was furnished, everything was ready for them, and an old 
man and his wife, retainers of Mrs. Morris, were to attend on 
them, and save them the expense of a servant. 

The house was not very large, and was quaint and old- 
fashioned toa degree. All the rooms were panelled shoulder- 
high with oak, and had queer ledges over the doors and wide fire- 
places and window seats, and low ceilings, and there were dim 
twilight passages, that were suggestive of lurking ghosts and 
sliding panels, and ruedles, and closets in out-of-the-way and un- 
expected corners, and two tall spectral poplars flanked the gate 
on either side, and a huge rosebush, untrained and wildly 
luxuriant, scrambled and climbed over the porch and around the 
windows, and crept up to the pointed roof and curious chimney- 
stacks, and over all, hung that mysterious air that says, “the 
house is haunted.” 

Mrs. Durrant did not notice this air of mystery. She was too 
much taken up with her child’s ill-health, but to Ethel, the old 
place was a source of delight, and at first she rallied, and seemed 
likely to get better. She took an interest in the eerie nooks and 
corners, and ere long had made old Mat, the gardener and 
factotum at Thornhill House, tell her the whole story of how a 
wicked Squire Thornhill, in the middle of the last century, had 
married a beautiful young girl, who was forced, shrinking and 
reluctant, into his arms by cruel parents, and who found life, as 
his wife, so insupportable, seeing that she loved another man, 
that she taunted him, and exasperated him until, in a fit of rage, 
he killed his fair young wife. 
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“ Leastways, miss,” concluded Mat solemnly, “it ar allus been 
supposed as how he killed her—’cos she was found lyin’ in her 
bed with a grievous wound in her buzzom, and black marks, like 
finger-marks, round her throat.” 

“ And was the Squire hanged?” enquired Ethel, her wistful 
eyes fixed on the old man’s face intently. 

“Lor’ bless you, no missie. It cud niver be brought home to 
un. Nobody seed un do it, and ’e swore ’e didn’t do it, and 
there it was, don’t yer know. Onny my grandfeyther, as was 
gardener to un,’ told me long ago, when I was a boy, that Squire 
Thornhill, arter his wife’s murder, gotten a queer trick o’ lookin’ 
over his shoulder, sudden-like, as though un expected to see 
somethin’ ’e wudn’t like, and ’e used to start and turn pale asa 
corpse, all for nothink other folk said, onny there was no knowin’ 
what ’e saw.” 

“ Of course not,” agreed Ethel, watching a dim shadow flitting 
eerily amongst the trees. 

“ Onny ways, ’e tuk te drink, an’ drank hisself te death ’n less 
nor two year arter his wife’s murder. An’ they do say, missie,” 
added the old man in an awed whisper, “that he walks now o’ 
nights, and that when onny one’s tired o’ their loife, an’ weary, 
that e’ll cum an’ kill ’em, and release ’em from their sufferin’, ef 
they ax him te.” 

“Ah!” was all Ethel said, as she gazed past the old man, at 
something behind him, and the look in her dilated eyes was so 
queer, that Mat did not care to turn round and see what had 
attracted her attention, but crept off to his own quarters 
timorously. 

The old man’s words sank deep into Ethel’s superstitious 
mind. She believed in the visitation of occult beings, of visitants 
from another world, and while her mother and Mrs. Morris were 
busy getting up a little dance, which was to be a house warming 
for the Durrants, she brooded over old Mat’s words and divided 
her thoughts about equally between Humfrey and Squire 
Thornhill. 

At last the evening of the dance arrived. It was an August 
night, the moon was up, round, bright, resplendent. The 
windows were thrown wide, and the guests enjoyed the prospect 
of the pretty moonlit landscape. There were not many, about 
twenty peoole all told, and they chatted and laughed gaily until 
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some one sat down and played a valse, and then all commenced 
dancing. That is, all but Mrs. Morris and Mrs, Durrant; they 
sat on a sofa opposite the windows, talking together and 
watching the young people, and congratulating themselves on 
the improvement in Ethel’s looks, which seemed to promise 
ultimate recovery from the melancholy that was sapping her 
young life. 

After a while, some one suggested the Lancers, and a set was 
formed, but it was found one person was wanted to complete the 
eight couple. 

“Never mind,” cried Ethel, who was in a mad, wild mood, 
whose blue eyes shone feverishly, whose fair cheeks were flushed. 
“T will dance with the cushion,” seizing one off the sofa. “That 
will do for a partner, unless Squire Thornhill will come and 
dance with me. I wish he would. I should like to have him for 
a partner.” 

There was silence for a full minute after this sally, for almost 
every one present knew the history of Thornhill House, and its 
erstwhile wicked, bloody-minded master. Then as the music 
struck up, an icy, chilling blast swept through the room, and 
Mrs. Durrant and her friend, sitting spell-bound and speechless, 
saw Ethel going through the figures of the Lancers, and moving 
by her side a tall, rakish-looking man, with a sensual evil face, 
and wicked gleaming eyes, in a heavily-laced red coat, and long 
white satin waistcoat, and the peruke and ruffles of a long 
bygone time. 

They could not speak, their tongues clave to the roofs of their 
mouths. They could not stir; the power of volition seemed to 
have left them. They could only sit there feeling every hair on 
their heads stand erect, and bristling with the horror that froze 
the life-blood in their veins, and watch. In the galop, after the 
grand chain in the last figure, they saw this awful thing turn to 
its partner with a bow and a sardonic grin on its ghastly face, 
and flinging its arm round her waist, whirl her wildly away 
down the room. 

Ethel shrieked and fell fainting on a couch, as her ghostly 
partner released her, and Mrs. Durrant, roused from her paralysis 
of fear by that appalling shriek, sprang up and hastened to her 
daughter’s side. Ethel was white, and her lips were blue, and 
on her left breast, over her heart, was a black mark, as though a 
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burning hand had been pressed on it, and left its searing mark. 
A scene of indescribable confusion ensued. The mother lifted 
her darling’s head, and restoratives were applied, but without 
effect. All their efforts were useless. She never regained 
consciousness, and died three days later, the doctors called in 
saying she must have received some terrible shock, which, in her 
delicate state of health, proved fatal. Her frail life going out 
like the snuff of a candle. Squire Thornhill’s ghost had been 
merciful, and released her from her troubles, and a life which 
was only a burden since Humfrey ceased to love her. 
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What Would Dou Do ? 


A Summer afternoon, 
A silken hammock, 
A golden-haired occupant. 


LAZILY to and fro in the sunshine swings little Coralie. Life zs 
so sweet when one is young, and the sun shines. 

True, she is soon to wed one whose only charm lies in the 
glamour of his position and his wealth. True, that her dreams 
of love are woven about another, of whom she is forbidden to 
even think, but what does she know of the sorrow a loveless 
union can bring? Her little romance has never been permitted 
to seriously attack her heart, and with all the éclat of a brilliant 
betrothal about her, she forgets. One does when one is young 
and the sun shines. 

“Letters if you please, Miss.” Thus are her day dreams 
disturbed. 

Two letters lie on a silver salver, big with the importance un- 
opened letters always seem to have. The first is from her 
dearest girl friend, one of those clinging affinities of school life. 
Let us follow as she reads. 


“ DEAREST CORALIE, 

“Just think, only three months have passed since we 
conjugated our verbs, and did our equations together, and here 
you are soon to be married! ‘Is it true that he is ugly, and years 
older than you are, with nothing but his money bags to recom- 
mend him? How is this, dear, after all our confidences ? 

“ Nimporte chérie, forget him for a time. Come away with us 
to that dear little spot by the sea, where we have passed every 
summer since we were wee tots. Your mother writes us that 
your fiancé has gone to America on a two months’ pleasure trip, 
so that e can’t object, and we have such heaps to talk about. It 
would do you worlds of good too, after all the fuss and prepara- 
tions for your wedding, so come. 

“ Mamma joins in love and entreaties. 

“ Devotedly yours, 
“ DORA. 
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“P.S—My irresistible cousin, Dick Hayward, expects to 
return from his sketching tour in Switzerland soon. If he comes 
back he will join us at —— for a little. By the way, chérie, I 
used to fancy you two were a bit in love with one another. 
Good thing I was mistaken, for, altho’ he is as good as gold, and 
as handsome as an Apollo, he is as poor as a church mouse. 
Don’t show this P.S. to your mamma, or she won’t let you come.” 


The second letter is from one of those fond friends who are 
always telling one offensive truths. 


“ DEAR CORALIE, 

“My felicitations. I hear you are going to marry the 
catch of the season, Leslie Hargreaves. Rumour says, too, that 
you object to settlements. What a dear Quixotic little goose 
you are to be sure. Perhaps you are right, though ; it would look 
rather like being bought, since you bring him no dowry. Is it 
true, by the way, that your father’s affairs are somewhat 
embarrassed ? 

“ Of course, Mr. H. will make up the lack of settlements in a 
handsome yearly allowance, but you know it isn’t quite the same 
in case of a separation, or anything like that, is it ? and so many 
marriages ave stormy in these times. Oh, by the way, have you 
heard that Mr. H. used to be madly in love with that rapid little 
René Symonds, and that she threw him over for the gilt buttons 
she is now trying to divorce ? Of course, though, that is neither 
here nor there, since he loves you wildly enough to marry you 
without a dowry. I used to fancy you were in love with that 
handsome Dick Hayward. All the girls are—but /zs heart 
seems invulnerable, wedded to his art, I expect. 

“ Well, dear, hearty congratulations on your success, Invite 
me to your wedding, won’t you ? 

“ Lovingly yours, 
“ ETHEL BRANDON.” 


The Dick mentioned in these letters has long been the hero of 
her girlish dreams—gay, debonnair Dick, with an old-world 
chivalry and a heart as true as steel, but withal regarded as a 
decided detrimental by managing mammas with marriageable 
daughters, since expensive tastes and a too lavish generosity 
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conspire to keep him in a chronic state of “hard-up.” Prudence 
bids her show this pregnant P.S. to her mamma—inclination, 
nay strong desire, impel her otherwise. To withhold it will 
make all the difference between passing the holiday, previous to 
her marriage in the late Autumn, with her dearest friend, and the 
possibility of a few farewell walks and talks with Dick, or to 
being dragged off in ponderous state with papa and mamma to 
the German Spa where they do yearly penance for their alimen- 
tary transgressions. 

What pleasure to roam the sea shore at will with the two 
chosen companions of her heart—and yet—would it be quite 
prudent, now that she is pledged to another ? 

What would you do? 


A shimmering moonlight sea. A lonely little sea-washed cove, 
left clean and pebbly by the receding tide. A drifting murmur 
of the “ Auf Wiedersehn ” valse -—the swish of the waves. 

Two figures stand beneath the starlight. One tall and manly, 
with dark Southern beauty ; the other, petite, dimpled and 
golden-haired. 

She loves him. Every impulse of her heart, every fibre of her 
being responds to his. True she is betrothed to another, but the 
dolce far niente companionship of the long summer days, the 
moonlight strolls, the esplanade band, and above all the mag- 
netism of an irresistible affinity have done their work. His arms 
enfold her, his breath fans her cheek. Shall she heed his vows 
of love, his entreaties to forget all else, and remain with him? 
Ah, she is so young, and she loves him so! 

What would you do? 


Parental authority and pressure of circumstances have pre- 
vailed. Poor Dick—poor Coralie ! 

Three years have passed, and so has her dream of love— 
passed, but not forgotten. 

Coralie and her husband (Leslie Hargreaves) have drifted about 
since their marriage as fashion and fancy have led them—now 
idling along the Riviera—now mixing in the giddy whirl of the 
London season. 

René Symonds, more brilliant and audacious than ever since 
her:divorce, reigns conspicuously in their world. She avows the 
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greatest friendship for Coralie. It is true that people smile or 
exchange meaning glances whenever René’s name is mentioned 
in connection with her husband—but, outwardly, her husband is 
devotion itself. If he be unfaithful, he at least spares her the 
pain of evidence. Besides, Society has taught her the futility 
of complaining. 

In the midst of all that lavish wealth and a brilliant social 
career can bestow, Coralie is as lonely as any captured starling. 

Heart-hungry—so weary of the glare and glitter vu’ 2 soulless 
life—loveless too, since she has never learned to !ove Leslie 
Hargreaves, and his feeble affection for her soon passed into mere 
indifference from want of reciprocity. 

All through the turmoil of changing scenes, the murmur of 
the sea and of a voice dearer than life itself remains with her— 
Dick, loving, improvident Dick, is all too often in her thoughts. 
She tries to battle with them, for it is sin to remember—but she 
loves him so—and save for these sweet memories her heart is so 
desolate. 

They meet—the first time since their parting on the sea shore. 

It is Carnival time in Nice. 

All the world is dancing. Amidst the wild revelry a voice at 
her side murmurs “Coralie”—a voice which recalls a summer 
night, the sea, and a love unutterable. As if in mockery of 
their fate, the band bursts forth, from a dreamy prelude, into the 
Auf Wiedersehn valse. Ere she speaks—scarce thinks—she is 
clasped in Dick’s arms and floated away on the stream of 
pulsing, waltzing humanity. Oh, the mad delirium of joy which 
steals over her—and again the sweet rest, the peace, as she feels 
herself clasped closer and closer, after all these years of memory 
and yearning. Great God! is not this sin? Whither are they 
drifting ? 

As the music dies away, she gasps, “Dick, have mercy— 
leave me to my misery.” A look of ineffable pity, of love pure 
and abiding, irradiates his countenance. With one long last 
gaze he leaves her—mingles with the throng and is lost to view. 

On with the dance—what matters it if hearts do break ? 

One morning as day dawns, a tiny bud unfolds itself, and 
brings its own comfort to Coralie’s heart. Gradually she with- 
draws from miscellaneous society, and finds her world of 
pleasure within her nursery walls. 
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The clouds gather. 

Each night now the clock ticks wearily away into the small 
hours, before the return of her husband, with flushed face, and 
full of incoherent excuses for his neglect. 

Thus time drags itself wearily along, Six months pass—six 
months of humiliation and horrid fears. 

Faster and faster gathers the storm drift! 

Her husband becomes more and more neglectful—more con- 
spicuous in his liaison with René Symonds. 

It would seem indeed as though Coralie’s sorrows would never 
cease. Through the failure of the Great Northern Bank her 
father, now a confirmed invalid, is completely ruined at one 
fell swoop. Fortunately Coralie’s handsome yearly allowance 
enables her to provide for her aged parents without the morti- 
fication of having to appeal to her husband for their support. 

From a professed friend René becomes an open enemy. She 
vows to revenge herself for Coralie’s refusal to receive her after 
an escapade more flagrant than ever, with Leslie Hargreaves. 

Poor, helpless, tempest-tossed Coralie, where but to her child 
can she turn for earthly comfort ? 

Her very devotion to their little girl seems to enrage her 
husband—so much so, indeed, that she has learned to refrain 
from any demonstration of affection for her in his presence. 

Things go on from bad to worse, till finally a crisis comes. 

One afternoon Leslie Hargreaves dashes madly up the drive— 
dismounts, and peremptorily orders his boxes packed for a 
journey. Encountering Coralie in the hall, he nonchalantly 
informs her, between the puffs of his cigar, that René Symonds 
and Monte Carlo offer him more attractions for the next month 
than her recriminations and a crying brat. Maddened by her 
tears and entreaties not to leave her, he brutally suggests a 
divorce, and offers to give her every assistance in obtaining one, 
or if, for the sake of their child, she prefers to overlook his little 
peccadilloes and keep silent, she has his permission to console 
herself during his absence with the society of her old lover, as he 
has just learned that he is staying in their vicinity. Thus—deaf 
to her pleadings for pity—he departs. 

Oh, the horror of her husband’s suggestion. Oh, the humilia- 
tion of her situation. 

What would you do? 
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Two little arms steal softly round the mother’s neck, and in 
this hour of supreme temptation she is saved. 

Who shall say that the sacrifice she decides to make for the 
sake of her child does not purchase the salvation of her soul 
against future sin ? 

So soon as time permits, Coralie flees as fast as train and boat 
can convey her—away from the gaze of the curious, the innu- 
endoes of the heartless, and, above all, away from the terrible 
temptation so near, so perilously sweet. Away to a quiet little 
retreat on the Normandy coast, purchased some months since 
for her parents, who, delicate in health, and weary of the storms 
of life, live here tranquilly with the grand ocean before them, 
and the rustic, peaceful peasant life around them. JHere in 
this rosebine-covered cottage, she patiently awaits the return of 
the man who has so ruthlessly trampled upon her life. For the 
sake of their child, she meekly accepts all the horror of her 
situation. Never one word of blame or of the true state of affairs 
escapes her lips save to one. 

To Dick Hayward she writes an account of her husband’s 
perfidy and her humiliation ; she implores him to put the ocean 
between them (as she has heard through his cousin that he is 
contemplating a trip to Australia), lest in a moment of weakness 
they find circumstances too strong, lest René Symonds in her 
mad desire for revenge, in some way conspires to — her 
reputation through him. 

Dick’s love for her is overwhelming—in this hour of her trial 
it threatens to master him; it irresistibly impels him to burst 
asunder all bonds, snatch her from her cruel position and, once 
away beyond the seas, begin life anew in one another’s love, now 
so tried, so true. But this appeal to his manhood and chivalry 
overcomes all else. Again he tramples the temptings of the 
Devil under his feet, again the piteous appeal of this frail, help- 
less, little being he so madly loves stays the frantic current of 
his passion, and with only a note of farewell, he sails away. 

One, two, three months pass away, and still her husband 
lingers by René’s side. The problem of Coralie’s life becomes 
more and more difficult to solve as the time approaches when 
he must return to attend a law-suit pending in which he has 
been subpcenaed as chief witness. How can she receive and 
continue to live with a man who has openly sinned against all 
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laws of right and decency? How can she act towards him as 
though nothing had ever happened? What will a mother not 
sacrifice for her child? All this she must and will do, for the 
sake of the sweet life entrusted to her care. 

Death, which solves so many problems, solves this one. A 
dispatch reaches her from a medical man in Rome, with the 
following words: “Leslie Hargreaves died this morning at 
11 o'clock. Malaria, ill one week.” 

Ah, blessed relief ! 

The London season is in full swing. A year of Coralie’s 
widowhood over—passed in strict retirement and devotion to 
her child. Her house in Park Lane is again thrown open to the 
great world. She is still young; time and sorrow have only 
softened her beauty. By her husband’s will, made soon after 
her marriage, she is left sole possessor of all his property. The 
sun still shines, and once again life seems full of possibilities. 
Suitors surround her, all unheeded, for is not her heart with 
Dick far over the seas? All this time he has remained per- 
sistently away. His pride threatens to ruin their happiness, 
since, improvident as ever, he fears to follow the dictates of 
his heart, lest the world, and possibly Coralie herself, may 
attribute to him mercenary motives. The season ends with 
brilliant social triumphs for Coralie. Weary of it all, she again 
seeks the rose-clambered cottage of her parents on the Nor- 
mandy coast, from whence she writes Dick of her love and 
loneliness and bids him come. 

Oh, joy unutterable, to meet thus after these years of 
separation ! 

They are to be quietly married on the morrow. For reasons 
connected with an importunate suitor, Coralie is anxious that 
the announcement should appear in the London papers, as soon 
as possible after the ceremony. To facilitate this Dick has 
written to a friend in London, enclosing a written notice of 
their marriage, which he desires him to have published the 
day after the ceremony, unless wired to the contrary. 

It is their wedding morn. 

With heart too full for utterance, Dick is up with the sun. 
A message from Coralie announces that she feels too ill to even 
leave her room. Influenza the doctor pronounces it, and so 
again is hope deferred. Dick’s great anxiety for Coralie drives 
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all else from his mind. He quite forgets to telegraph to his 
friend to withhold the publication of their marriage, and so in 
due course it appears. As Coralie’s attack proves avery mild 
one, they hope to verify the statement in the paper a week 
hence, so they pay no further heed to the mistake. 

Ten days have elapsed. Again they are on the eve of the 
realization of their hopes. 

Coralie sits dreaming before her dressing-room fire. All the 
misery and heart-ache of the past are forgotten. The only 
shadow in her present life is the condition of her aged parents, 
destitute save for her bounty. Their situation is very painful to 
her on account of their pride, which is constantly at war with 
dependent circumstances. Thank God, however, that her wealth 
is sufficient to purchase them every comfort, and oh, great joy! 
to render this union with fond, faithful Dick possible, in spite of 
his poverty. 

Rat-a-tat-tat sounds the postman’s knock. 

“Two letters, Madame.” 

Still softly smiling to herself, as she thinks that the now near 
to-morrow will bring her tempest-tossed bark safe into the har- 
bour of her hopes and happiness, she glances with languid 
interest at the handwriting of the address on the first envelope 
which she carelessly picks up. Only her solicitor’s well-known 
hand, but addressed to Mrs. Hayward! She opens, and reads. 


“DEAR MADAM, 

“]T regret that a most unexpected claim has been made 
against you, by a Mrs. René Symonds, who alleges that under 
the provisions of a Will signed and attested by your late 
husband, and of a more recent date than that under which you 
succeeded to his estate, all his property shall revert to her in 
the event of your marrying again. From a recent announcement 
in the 7zmes it would appear that this contingency has already 
arisen. Awaiting your instructions, and assuring you that 
everything possible shall be done to further and protect your 
interests, 

“T remain, 
“Dear Madam, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ JOSIAH WICKHAM.” 
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Poor Coralie is too stunned by the suddenness of the shock to 
realize the full extent of her calamity. The letter falls from her 
nerveless hand, the colour forsakes her parted lips, and she stands 
as if spell-bound. Suddenly her eye rests on the other letter, as 
yet unopened, and the colour rushes to her face again as she 
recognizes the handwriting. Witha supreme effort she conquers 
her conflicting emotions, opens the letter and reads. 


“DEAR Mrs. HAYWARD, 

“Pray accept my congratulations on your recent 
marriage. Believe me I share your happiness most sincerely. 
Your late husband apparently foresaw the event, and made 
provision accordingly. Of course you will not think of oppos- 
ing his last wishes, as you were always such a dutiful wife. I 
shall not forget my duty to carry out his intentions, and have 
already obtained counsel’s opinion that his last will is bound to 
stand. 

“Yours most affectionately, 


“RENE SYMONDS.” 


Poor Coralie! Was this bitter cup of humiliation all then that 
she had gained by her devotion to duty? Bravely she sits down 
to think—what should she do? Shall she renounce all the wealth 
that is yet her own, and fight the fierce battle of the world with 
the man whom she loves? How will his loyalty stand the 
strain? And then her parents, now entirely dependent on her 
for the very necessaries of life; how can she impose such a 
burden on her husband’s slender and uncertain resources? 
Again she recalls that the irrevocable step has not yet been taken, 
and when she thinks of René’s triumphant sneers, the temptation 
to thwart and disappoint her, as she can so easily do, becomes 
almost irresistible; until love once more sweeps all other con- 
siderations aside. 

Poor Coralie! so absorbed is she in this wild conflict, that 
she does not hear the footfall that draws nearer and nearer to 
where she sits. 

A kindly hand touches her shoulder, a kindly voice whispers 
“ Coralie.” 

With a cry she turns her wan, weary face and tear-dimmed 
eyes to greet her lover. He starts at sight of her, and earnestly 
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asks the cause of her distress. But words fail her, choked by 
her sobs, and she only points to the open letters on the floor, and 
sinks into a chair, covering her face with her hands. What will 
he do? She dare not look at him as he slowly reads the fateful 
letters—years of agony seem to pass in those brief moments. 
The silence is broken by a low, earnest, sympathetic voice— 
“Thank Heaven, Coralie, I can prove to you now that it is 
yourself and not your fortune that I have coveted so long.” 
Clasped in his arms she drinks in all his fervent protestations of 
loyalty ; but asks him to consider well the risks and hardships 
of sucha lot as theirs must of necessity be, with so many de- 
pendent on them for support. 

A proud, happy smile ripples over Dick’s face as he listens— 
what can he mean? “There is ample for them all, my darling! 
the same mail that brought you these cruel letters, brought me 
one that robs them of their venom. I have never told you of 
my hopes, for they were so wildly unlikely—but now they have 
been more than realized. When I was abroad, and meaning to 
settle, I ventured all my poor savings in the purchase of a 
piece of land, for which I was afterwards told by everybody I had 
paid a great deal too much. After some months I noticed 
several strangers hanging about, and ascertained, though not 
from them, that they were gold prospectors. Soon after I got 
an offer for my land of five times what I had paid, which I re- 
fused. This set me on the alert,and I had my property ex- 
amined by an expert. Before he had finished I received your 
letter and hastened home at once. 

“To-day I have his report, which says that at the lowest 
estimate my place is worth a hundred thousand pounds 
in the mining market, and may prove to be worth a great 
deal more.” 

So Malice for once is foiled by Fortune, and the oft-repeated 
question “ What would you do?” requires no answer. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


LADY VI IS GREATLY PUZZLED. 


MARY DUNSTABLE, as soon as she reached the farm house to 
which Sir John took her, absolutely refused to remain quietly 
there, as he wished her to do, until a doctor could be called in 
and her foot attended to properly. 

Nothing would satisfy her but that she should start off at once 
in the farmer’s gig for Delton Carr. She thanked Sir John for 
the assistance he had rendered her, and accepted his offer of 


further assistance in the way of seeing if he could ascertain 
Gingerbread’s whereabouts ; but her one thought seemed to be 
a strong desire to get home. 

She professed that nothing in the world would induce her to 
be laid up in a farm-house. Personal comforts seemed to be her 
chief aim and object in life; next to that, as was quite apparent, 
was the wish to see the last of the man who had befriended her. 

As to seeing a doctor, she would not hear of it. She had 
“ merely twisted her ankle,” she declared, “and nothing else was 
wrong.” 

So in the farmer’s gig, driven by the farmer’s son, Mary 
returned ignominiously to the “ Royal,” and, once again for- 
bidding anyone to send for a doctor, she was carried upstairs by 
Gargrave and Lord Morescliffe’s valet, and put to bed by Marie, 
whose many protestations and exclamations of dismay brought 
down such a shower of abuse as had never before greeted that 
volatile little Frenchwoman’s ears. 

The sight of Mary’s foot when, with an unflinching deter- 
mination, she had cut her boot away from it, in spite of the pain 
which she endured the while, was not encouraging ; and it so 
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horrified the kind-hearted Marie, that even had she dared to do 
it she would have forgotten to resent the way in which she had 
been addressed. She set to work at once with hot water 
fomentations, and succeeded in slightly relieving Mary’s pain 
for the time being. 

But as Mary knew very well it was only for the time being ; 
the injury to her foot and ankle, whatever it might be, was of a 
serious nature, and it seemed more than probabie that it would 
be a trouble to her for some time to come. 

It seemed an age to Mary before Lady Vi returned ; and yet 
the moment that she had heard a report of Mary’s accident, 
that young lady had turned her horse’s head towards Delton 
Carr and almost galloped him home. 

When she arrived she found Mary still lying on her bed; that 
she was suffering greatly it was easy enough for her to see, in 
spite of Mary’s protestations to the contrary ; and Lady Vi 
could not understand at all why her friend so hotly declared 
that she would not have a doctor called in; that if one was sent 
for, she would refuse point blank to see him. 

“TI shall be all right to-morrow, Vi,” urged Miss Dunstable, 
with an attempt at a light, careless tone, “Don’t you fuss, my 
dear, I am not killed this time, or anything near it.” 

“But why not send for the doctor, Mary?” persisted Lady 
Violet. “What possible harm can it do?” 

“T detest doctors,” returned Mary, petulantly. “ Always have 
done so since I was a child, and old Sleek used to stuff me with 
the nastiest concoctions he could invent, when I was suffering 
from nothing in the world but a fit of boredom, productive of 
temper.” 

Lady Violet laughed. 

“ You are likely to suffer badly from one of those very trying 
attacks now, Mary, unless you get that foot of yours properly 
seen to without further delay,” she replied quickly. “ You know 
quite well that it is as bad as ever it can be. Is it not so, Marie?” 

“Indeed, but it is, me lady,” returned the French woman, 
looking up from the basin of boiling water, in which she had 
just, for about the hundredth time, immersed the sponge with 
which she was still fomenting her young mistress’s foot. “It 
cause the pain to be frightful, my lady, only Mademoiselle she is 
so brave, she not confess how bad she feel.” 
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“Nonsense, Marie!” remarked her mistress shortly. “I 
assure you, Vi, it will be all right again in next to no time.” 

“Then its looks very much belie it, Mary ; that is all that I 
can say,” replied Lady Violet, cynically surveying the inflamed 
and swollen foot and ankle, upon which no fomentations had 
the power to effect a cure. 

“It would have been all right long ago if only it had not 
been that my boot was tight and irritated it,’ was the impatient 
reply. 

Much puzzled by her friend’s curious manner and behaviour, 
Lady Violet presently left her room under the pretext of going 
to change her habit. She could not understand Mary’s humour 
at all. That the injury she had received was by no means slight 
there seemed little doubt ; that it caused Mary a great deal of 
. pain was perfectly apparent. And yet, Mary, who she knew, as 
a rule, was impatient and out of temper if she had a finger-ache, 
made light of the whole matter, and pretended that she was 
hardly suffering at all. 

The whole adventure had roused Lady Vi’s curiosity 
extremely. She had heard that Sir John had been upon the 
spot when the accident occurred, and that it had been he who 
had assisted Mary to the nearest farmhouse and sent her home. 
That fact alone was enough to cause Lady Vi to feel excited 
and wishful to know more; and although she had seen how 
impossible it would have been, under the circumstances, with 
Marie in the room, to question Mary as to how it had all 
happened, Lady Vi left her friend’s room feeling very dis- 
contented, because she knew no more then than she had done 
when she had entered it. 

And then Mary’s strange conduct? What could it mean? 
That there was some strong motive for it Lady Vi felt certain, 
for Lady Vi was a very far-seeing young lady indeed; but as 
to what it meant, that certainly perplexed her. She could find 
no reason for it; raking up the past in her memory she could 
remember nothing that gave her the slightest clue. 

Instead of going to her room to take off her habit, she 
hurried downstairs to look for her father, and on making en- 
quiries heard that he was in his own room changing his things. 

Lady Vi straightway went upstairs again, and knocked at his 
door. 
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“Can’t come in! Who is there?” was the impatient reply to 
her summons. A moment later, Deighton, her father’s valet, 
opened the door and joined her in the passage. 

“ His lordship’s compliments and he will be ready to see your 
ladyship in five minutes,” he informed her in apologetic accents. 
“ And his lordship would be glad to hear how Miss Dunstable is 
going on, my lady.” 

“Tell his lordship that it is about Miss Dunstable I wish to 
see him, and that I will go down to the sitting-room and wait 
for him there,” was the evasive reply. 

“Here, I say, Vi! It is all right! Come in,” exclaimed a 
loud, cheery voice from the other side of the door. “ Anything 
the matter? How is Mary?” 

By this time Lord Morescliffe’s door had opened, and his 
lordship was standing in the doorway in his shirt-sleeves. 
“Something is certainly the matter,” replied his daughter 
quietly, entering the room as she spoke and closing the door. 
“Mary has either broken or sprained her ankle; and she will 

not allow me to send for a doctor.” 

Lord Morescliffe gave a prolonged whistle. 

“By George!” he remarked, thoughtfully. “That’s un- 
commonly awkward.” 

“It is more than awkward,” replied his daughter. “It is 
ridiculous! If her ankle is broken, as I shrewdly suspect is the 
case, there will be no setting it for ever so long unless it is done 
at once.” 

Lord Morescliffe, a tall, fair-haired, fresh-complexioned man 
of about five-and-forty, who looked younger than his years, and 
was, in his way, undeniably good-looking, for several seconds 
made no reply. 

During those seconds he gazed perplexedly into his daughter’s 
face, and began to wish that when he came to Delton Carr he 
had left Lady Vi and her friend at home. 

He was very fond of Lady Vi, and could always hit it off very 
well with her, which was more than everyone could do with Lady 
Vi, or he could do with his wife. Up to now he had always 
been glad to take her about with him when he went anywhere 
to hunt ; she was always cheerful and could always take entire 
care of herself. She was clever enough not to interfere with any 
of his personal arrangements, and she was sufficiently attractive 
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and more than sufficiently good-looking to be able to make 
herself agreeable to his friends. 

In fact, when alone with her father, Lady Violet was always 
at her best. She liked being alone with him, and therefore found 
it worth her while to be so. She did not like being at Mores- 
cliffe ; she liked even less being in London; and was then a 
very different being. Her mother really would not have known 
her, had she seen her when she and her father were alone. Not 
that Lady Vi was so greatly devoted to Lord Morescliffe ; it 
was not Lady Vi’s way to be greatly devoted to anybody but 
herself, but simply because, as-.she herself would have expressed 
it, they “hit it off so well together,” which interpreted meant 
that he always allowed Lady Vi to have entirely her own way 
and that Lady Vi’s and her father’s way happened to lie in the 
same direction. 

Yes! Lady Vi had never before caused him any trouble or 
inconvenience; personally he felt he owed her no grudge; but 
he there and then decided that in the future he would “bar” 
Lady Vi’s friends. At the time he had not objected to the idea 
of Mary Dunstable’s joining their party ; when she had not got 
a sprained or broken ankle, he rather admired Mary; but now 
it was a very different matter, and he naturally wished greatly 
that she had stayed at home. 

“That is certain,” he replied, in answer to his daughter’s last 
remark. “ Of course, a doctor must be sent for at once.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Lady Vi, with an impatient laugh. “ And 
equally of course, when he arrives, he will find his patient’s door 
locked in his face, and his patient and her maid safely on the 
inside of it. I tell you, Papa, she positively refuses to see a 
doctor, and if you think that anything either you or I can say 
will make Mary Dunstable change her mind, all I can assure 
you is this—you do not know Mary.” 

“It seems I do not,” was the dry reply. “She has, so far, 
always appeared to me to be a sensible young woman. It is 
apparent now that she is little short of being a lunatic.” 

Lady Vi looked up at her father with a curious, cynical ex- 
pression on her handsome face. “Ah!” she said quietly, “ men 
are so easily deceived. Personally, I like Mary, although I 
really cannot tell you why; but as to her having any sense, I 
never for a moment credited her with having any at all!” 
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“Come, come, Vi!” laughed his lordship. “Our friend may 
have her faults and plenty of them ; but I still maintain that as 
a rule she is both sensible and sincere. Her manners, we all 
know, are not always very polished, but give them their due, 
they are both practical and straightforward.” 

“Manners are not always to be relied upon,” returned Lady 
Vi. “And I never yet met anyone with more deceptive ones 
than the young lady we are talking about.” 

Then followed a short silence, which Lord Morescliffe broke. 

“There is one thing very certain,’ he remarked briskly. 
“Neither you nor I are being practical just now. Instead of 
discussing our friend’s character, I propose we now discuss 
the setting of her broken bones. It is a little more to the 
point.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed his daughter. “Well, and how is it to be 
done? I assure you that I am just as anxious to find an answer 
to that question as you can be.” 

“Surely you can bring her to reason, Vi?” murmured his 
lordship, glancing hopefully into her face, and speaking almost 
plaintively now. 

“T am positive that I can not,” was the decided reply. “She 
is already in a very excited state, and I have no doubt I could 
easily put her into a high fever; but, as for persuading her to 
listen to reason, it is hopeless. I have done my best. I can do 
no more.” 

Lord Morescliffe seized his hair-brushes and began to 
vigorously brush his hair. 

“Hang it all, Vi!” he exclaimed hotly. “ You brought her 
here, you know !” 

“ Oh, I know that, Papa,” replied Lady Vi, with a slight, half- 
amused, half-annoyed laugh. 

“And the least you can do is to take your fair share of this 
business off my hands,” continued her father, still brushing his 
hair vehemently. 

“Very well,” agreed his daughter, coolly. “I am perfectly 
ready to do so.” 

A short pause; ihen she looked up at him with an amused 
expression in her eyes, and laughed again. “And what share 
are you going to take, Papa?” she enquired drily. 

Lord Morescliffe laughed. “I am going to wire to Leftbury,” 
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he replied, taking up his coat as he spoke, and beginning to put 
it on. 
“ The very best thing that you can do,” returned his daughter. 
And so, unknown to Mary Dunstable, a telegram was sent 
forthwith to Lord Leftbury ; and, by her own short-sighted 
folly, her future fate was sealed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MARY HAS MADE A MISTAKE, 


LADY VIOLET DESBOROUGH had hardly had time to change 
her habit before she received a message from Mary Dunstable to 
the effect that she wished to see her. 

By this time, Mary had arrived at the conclusion that she was 
acting ina very foolish manner. Unfortunately, she had made 
this discovery just a quarter-of-an-hour too late. 

She told herself plainly enough now, that in her panic she had 


quite lost her head ; that although she had injured her left foot, 
nobody at Delton Carr knew anything at all about that scar 
which ought to be upon it, but was not. That instead of being 
in despair, and thinking that fate was dead against her, she 
ought to have felt how fortunate it was that she had had this 
accident while away from Mudshire, her father, and, worst of all ! 
that horrible old man, Doctor Sleek ! 

She saw it all quite clearly now! the fact that she had a 
serious and terrible secret to hide from the world had made a 
coward of her, and really, if only her ankle would soon get right 
again, she had nothing to fear. So long as she was at Delton 
Carr, she was perfectly safe, and the only thing to be done, was 
to take care that her foot was cured before she left it. 

The first thing to do was to get it cured. How very, very 
stupid she had been not to see that from the first! Of course, 
she need not have feared the Delton Carr doctor at all, and 
equally, of course, he ought to have been sent for at once on her 
return, 

In a panic she sent that hasty summons to Lady Vi, and 
when that young lady appeared upon the scene, greatly 


ae, 
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surprised her by demanding the immediate presence of a medical 
man. 

Lady Violet instantly issued instructions to this effect; and 
sent a message to her father to inform him of the happy change 
which had taken place in Mary’s mind. 

“ My dear girl, of course he ought to have been sent for, long 
ago!” she exclaimed, quite sympathetically, in reply to a half- 
hesitating remark of Mary’s about thinking it was best, as the 
pain was really very bad. “I really cannot imagine what 
induced you to believe you did not want him.” 

“Oh, I hate a fuss,” replied Miss Dunstable, evasively. “ My 
first instinct on all occasions is to avoid one if possible.” 

Lady Vi was nothing if she was not frank. Her extreme out- 
spokenness had made her many an enemy. 

“Fuss !” she exclaimed briskly. “And I should like to know 
how you avoided making a fuss on this occasion? It was 
evident a doctor ought to have been sent for at once! You 
refused to see him if he came. You put Papaand me intoa 
ferment, caused him in despair to wire off to Dunstable, and then 
say you hate a fuss.” Lady Vi laughed. “Never mind, Molly,” 
she said in a softer tone, “ you must not be teased to-day. You 
know I am just as sorry for you as ever I can be.” 

The latter part of Lady Vi’s speech was quite thrown away. 
Mary had looked up with a startled face when she heard the 
words “ wire,” and “Dunstable,” and with a mind half distraught 
was trying to realize what must be done next in this most 
unpleasant predicament. 

“Do you mean to say that Lord Morescliffe has telegraphed 
to Papa?” she exclaimed. “You surely cannot have allowed 
him to do that!” 

“It really seemed the only thing to be done,” murmured Lady 
Vi, almost apologetically. 

“Only thing to be done!” repeated Mary aghast. “My 
dear Vi, you will have frightened both my father and Aunt 
Elizabeth out of their wits! Run downstairs at once and see if 
this telegram has gone. If it has, send off another without a 
moment’s delay to say that I have just seen a doctor and he says 
that there is next to nothing wrong.” 

“But we do not know yet that next to nothing is wrong,” 
objected Lady Vi quietly. “Do not let us do anything in too 
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great a hurry. We had much better wait a few minutes and see 
what the doctor really does say about it.” 

In a state of frenzy Mary almost sprang off her bed. A 
violent twinge of pain rewarded her for her energy, and proved 
to her how impossible it was for her to move, and how very 
helpless she was. 

What with pain, anxiety, and vexation, for the first time since 
her childhood Mary felt almost inclined to cry. 

“Go!—go at once!” she exclaimed impetuously. “Do as I 
ask you, if you care for me at all. Send off a telegram to say 
that I am all right, and that, whatever he does, my father is not 
to dream of coming here. I do not want him, Vi! He must 
not come !” 

Just at this moment Marie tapped at the door. The doctor 
had arrived. 

“ Now be sure you see to this, Vi!” continued Mary, with 
quickly rising excitement. “ Stop his coming here! I do not 
wish him to come!” 

Murmuring something unintelligible, but of a soothing nature, 
Lady Violet bowed to the doctor, who had entered the room ; 
then she escaped, leaving Mary alone with him and Marie. 

While this good gentleman examined Mary’s foot, Lady Vi 
again sought Lord Morescliffe, and consulted him as to what had 
best be done. They both agreed that they must wait until they 
heard the doctor’s verdict, and that their future course must 
depend entirely upon it. They had, both of them, begun to 
look upon Mary Dunstable as being aspoilt, unreasonable child, 
who was not fit to manage her own affairs, and who seemingly 
did not know her own mind. 

Then came the verdict that they waited for. “Miss Dun- 
stable had given her ankle a very nasty sprain; she would have 
to keep perfectly quiet for some time to come, and Doctor 
Berry would send a sleeping draught which must be administered 
that evening, as Miss Dunstable was certain to suffer a good 
deal of pain, and her temperature was very high.” 

And then Lady Vi and Lord Morescliffe agreed that they 
would send no further telegram to Dunstable—that Lord Left- 
bury certainly must come. The responsibilities of the case were 
more than they cared to undertake. 

“Has the telegram to my father gone?” were the first words 
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which Mary uttered when Lady Vi returned to her room after 
the doctor’s departure. 

“Oh dear, yes!” replied that young lady coolly. “Ever so 
long ago.” 

After that Miss Dunstable’s temperature began to run still 
higher. Meanwhile Lord Leftbury was well on his way to 
Delton Carr. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
STRANGE CONDUCT. 


NEARLY a fortnight had gone by since Lord Leftbury had been 
so hastily summoned to Delton Carr, and he was still there. 
Lord Morescliffe and Lady Vi had left on the previous day ; they 
had been obliged to do so, as they were engaged to go elsewhere. 
They had been full of apologies for leaving, and had expressed 
great sorrow that Mary’s recovery had been so slow, but they 
had gone, and Mary and her father were alone at Delton Carr. 

Lord Leftbury found life at “The Royal” just a little dull. 
He was a man who devoted his life to home interests, knew 
every yard of his vast estate by heart, and the exact value of 
every head of cattle on his home farm. At Dunstable he 
seldom knew what it was to have a spare half-hour, and could 
easily have found some congenial occupation for it, had such a 
calamity befallen him. 

Here, at Delton Carr, he had absolutely nothing to do. He 
had given up hunting several years previously, for he was by 
no means so young as he once had been, and in his youth he 
had never been known to ride straight to hounds. So after he 
had read the morning papers, and sat for half-an-hour or more 
in Mary’s room, the rest of the day hung rather heavily on poor 
Lord Leftbury’s hands. 

That at a place like Delton Carr he found any number of men 
he knew goes without saying; but, as he told himself, he was 
growing old. For the most part,these men were comparatively 
young, and it had been their fathers who, in days gone by, had 
been his chosen friends. NNow one may take a certain amount 
of interest in the sons of one’s old friends, and they may be 
extremely polite to you (especially if you happen to be rich and 
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a lord); but there the matter generallyends. One is apt to wish 
for one’s old friends themselves, and to feel that life is not what 
it used to be; and, perhaps, one is sometimes rather inclined to 
see faults in the younger generation which one failed to notice 
in one’s own. 

Lord Leftbury was one of the kindest-hearted, best-natured of 
men, and it was not his way to see faults in any of his fellow- 
creatures, but somehow he felt out of place and out of spirits at 
Delton Carr, and found himself alternately wishing himself com- 
fortably at home again, and looking regretfully back into the 
past. 

When the Morescliffe party left, he could hardly be said to 
feel their loss. Morescliffe was a man he had never especially 
either respected or liked, he was one of the world’s butterflies, 
and could make himself remarkably pleasant and amusing ; but 
Lord Leftbury happened to know of one or two things that he 
had done, which, in spite of his good-nature, he could neither 
forget nor condone. 

As to Lady Vi, Lord Leftbury had always particularly 
objected to his daughter’s friendship with that young lady until 
now ; and now, after that fortnight’s further acquaintance with 
her at Delton Carr, he told himself that, although she was un- 
deniably spoilt, and had done several outrageously fast things, 
he had been rather mistaken in Lady Vi. She had a few very 
strong points in her favour, had Lady Violet Desborough. She 
was truthful to a fault, strictly straightforward, and to save her 
life would not have done an underhand action or a mean thing. 
Lord Leftbury by no means fell in love with Lady Vi during 
their sojourn at Delton Carr; he hardly could be said to even 
like her, but when he said good-bye to her, he confessed to him- 
self that she would do Mary no great harm, and that, since Mary 
liked her, in the future he would not interfere. 

On receiving that telegram informing him of Mary’s accident, 
he had been almost wild with anxiety until he had seen for him- 
self that, although in great pain, she was in absolutely no 
danger. He had stayed on and on at Delton Carr, always 
patient and gentle and loving to his much loved child; and 
never once had he allowed her to suspect that he found it 
terribly dull there, and that life was almost unendurable to him 
when he had nothing to do. He would have stayed on there, just 
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as uncomplainingly, for years, and never questioned whether or 
not Mary was being selfish in keeping him there, or whether, if 
she had wished it, she was not very well able to go home. 

Lady Vi, several days before her departure, had arrived at the 
conclusion that there was nothing to prevent Mary’s being taken 
home. That in an invalid carriage she could go straight to 
Dulstur, where the Dunstable carriage could meet her and con- 
vey her home in less than half an hour, and that it could all be 
done without her putting her foot to the ground, or suffering the 
least inconvenience. 

She questioned Doctor Berry as to his opinion on the subject. 
Doctor Berry hemmed and hawed ; he had a very strong objec- 
tion to giving his opinion either one way or the other, and he 
did not at all appreciate being questioned by this plain-spoken 
young lady, who always called a spade a spade, spoke in a quick, 
decided tone, and, in spite of his efforts to avoid her glance, 
would look all the time so straight into his eyes. Then, trans- 
fixed to the spot by that glance of hers, and hurried into giving 
a direct answer by her imperative tone, Doctor Berry told her 
that, although, of course, Miss Dunstable must not attempt to 
put her foot to the ground for some time to come, there could be 
no great harm done by her returning to Dunstable in the 
manner suggested by her ladyship. 

Lady Vi had, upon hearing this, hurried off to Mary with 
what she believed would be received as joyful news, and her 
surprise had been great when her information was received by a 
confused, uneasy glance, and a decided lack of enthusiasm. 

It had only been one of the many surprises which Lady Vi 
had lately been subject to. Mary’s whole character seemed to 
have altered since her accident, and Lady Vi could not under- 
stand it at all. 

“You are a tremendously good soul, Vi,’ Mary had replied 
evasively. “And I know how sorry for me you are. Of course 
it is an awful nuisance having to lie up like this, but I do not 
want to be laid up all the winter, and I mean to ride in our 
steeplechase in the spring. I believe I am learning to have a 
little sense in my old age, and I will not risk making myself 
worse for the sake of escaping from this lively place a few days 
too soon.” 


It had been a seemingly sensible and practical reply. But it 
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had been difficult for Lady Vi, who knew her well, to believe 
that Mary Dunstable had made it. 

Mary Dunstable had been very difficult to understand 
altogether lately. She seemed to be a totally different woman 
to the Mary Dunstable Lady Vi had known for years and 
played with as a child. That she had never had much sense and 
had always been easily influenced by anyone who chose to 
flatter and make up to her, that she had a hot temper and an 
extremely selfish disposition, Lady Vi had always known ; but 
now something quite new had taken place within her. There 
was a strange lack of consistency in all her actions, an indecision 
and curious excitability, which Lady Violet could not account for. 
Unless Mary was in love? That seemed the only possible solu- 
tion of the question that Lady Vi could see. She had long 
suspected that Mary had given such love as her heart was 
capable of to Sir John Blunt ; and now her suspicion grew into 
a certainty. This, and this alone, could account for the strange 
humour Mary was in ; but, as Lady Vi asked herself, what could 
it all mean? Sir John and Lord Leftbury were evidently upon 
the bests of terms, but Sir John never seemed to wish to see 
Mary or to hear how she was going on; and as to Mary, what 
good could it do her to remain at Delton Carr, if she refused to 
leave her room and never saw Sir John ? 

So Lady Vi had left Delton Carr without being able to under- 
stand the matter at all; but in thinking that Mary did not know 
what she was doing, Lady Vi was very wrong. It is true that 
at first Mary had lost her head, and acted in a manner which she 
would certainly not have adopted had she had her wits about 
her; but that first false step had roused her thoroughly, and she 
had had all her wits in proper working order ever since. 

Upon her father’s arrival she had professed great delight at 
seeing him, and expressed much regret that he should have had 
so much anxiety on her account. She had told him how 
desirous she had been that he should not be telegraphed for ; 
had lightly touched upon her efforts to appear only very slightly 
hurt, so as to prevent the Morescliffes sending alarming 
accounts ; and had altogether succeeded in winning his highest 
esteem. 

Then she had thought very deeply, and resolved that at the 
expense of any amount of boredom she must remain at Delton 
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Carr until her recovery was quite complete. There must be no 
risk of a relapse at Dunstable and Doctor Sleek’s being sent for. 
That at all costs must certainly be avoided. 

Doctor Sleek was now-a-days the only person Mary greatly 
feared. When Jennie had gone to Dunbarton, Mary divined 
that if any papers or letters were to be found in her possession 
they would have been discovered then. Jennie, in leaving the 
Cottage, would be nearly certain to turn over everything she 
possessed, burn the rubbish and take with her what she wished 
to keep. For a week or more Mary had lived in a state of tor- 
ment, wondering if that letter of her mother’s had yet been 
found. Then Jennie had gone to Dunbarton; no word of any 
discovery had been said ; and Mary had told herself that her worst 
danger was over, and begun to breathe more freely than she had 
done for months. Of course that letter might still turn up; but 
there seemed to be long odds against it now. 

Doctor Sleek was the person to be feared! How good his 
memory was Mary did not know ; but she told herself that she 
would not like to trust it. He had a nasty, shrewd, business- 
like look about him, had old Doctor Sleek; and the way in 
which he would run up a bill of twenty pounds or so for 
plastering up a cut on the kitchen-maid’s or scullery-maid’s 
finger, seemed to point clearly to the fact that he was not losing 
any of his faculties yet. He was an old man, but far from being 
in his dotage ; and Mary often wished that he was older and less 
wiry-looking ; and, I fear, sometimes, that he was dead. 

But Doctor Sleek neither being dead nor seeming at all likely 
to die, Mary determined that her ankle must recover very slowly 
indeed, and that she must not return to Dunstable until it was 
both strong and well. 

With an iron resolution she suppressed a longing for that 
large, airy, well-furnished room of hers at home. Her many ex- 
pensive knick-knacks and possessions in it she missed very 
often, at a time when she much needed them; but, with an 
amount of self-denial and self-repression quite new to her, she 
told herself plainly that there was no use in thinking of them; 
they must be done without. 

Her refusal to be carried to a sofa downstairs, nobody but 
herself could understand. Mary, as a rule, would not have 
stayed in bed a moment longer than she was absolutely obliged 
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to do so, and yet now she had stayed there a fortnight and 
snubbed Dr. Berry in a manner so curt that it surprised him, 
when he suggested that she might find it more cheerful in the 
sitting-room, where she could see her friends. 

That he had made that suggestion was known only to himself 
and Mary. He had been wise enough to take his cue from his 
patient’s manner. Nobody’knew better than he did that the 
sprain from which she was suffering, although very painful at 
first, owing to the pressure of a tight top boot, and the jolting 
of the farmer’s gig, was not really at all serious, and that with 
moderate care Miss Dunstable might have returned home a week 
ago if she had wished it. 

That she should wish to play the patient invalid had not 
greatly surprised that doctor. He had had patients before who 
had played that part quite prettily. But what did rather puzzle 
him was, that a handsome girl like Miss Dunstable should like 
to remain so long in her own room, when almost every evening 
Lord Morescliffe and his daughter seemed to be giving a 
dinner-party, and half the hunting men in Delton Carr were for 
ever to be met going up and down the stairs between the door 
of the Royal and the apartments devoted to his lordship’s use. 

Dr. Berry considered Mary rather an interesting study. She 
was not quite like other women, as far as his experience went. 
He did not admire her manner; she was often quite rude to 
him, but he admired her face and figure, and the fact that she 
was the only daughter of a lord, and known as being a very 
great heiress; and he felt that, under the circumstances, her 
manner, good or bad, mattered very little. So long as she 
wished to remain at the Royal, there was no possible reason 
why she should not do so. He, at any rate, was quite prepared 
to back her up. 

Lady Vi had taken him by surprise when she had so abruptly 
asked him if Miss Dunstable might not safely go home. He 
had given her a far more direct reply than he had either wished 
or intended. But nothing came of it; and as he rightly 
divined, Lady Vi and her good intentions had been suppressed. 

So Lady Vi left Delton Carr, and Miss Dunstable remained 
behind. And it was quite evident to Dr. Berry, that Miss 
Dunstable preferred to stay at Delton Carr, and that old Lord 
Leftbury was merely a tool in his daughter’s hands. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
LORD LEFTBURY TAKES A LINE OF HIS OWN. 


THE Deltonites considered that Dr. Berry was avery clever man. 
They were justified in doing so. When he had a bad case he 
knew how to treat it ; and what affected his reputation even more, 
he had a very happy knack of being able to read his patients’ 
characters, could generally see what advice would be most 
acceptable, and, what was even more to the point, he generally 
gave it. 

But, in thinking that kind-hearted, good-natured old Lord 
Leftbury was a mere tool in his daughter’s hands, Dr. Berry 
made a mistake, as clever people sometimes do. That he 
idolized Mary and let her have her own way in every matter, 
big or small, was certain; but he was very far from having no 
opinions of his own, or of being incapable of acting for himself 
occasionally without Mary’s knowledge or assistance. 

And on this occasion he ar a line of his own, in a manner 
which Mary had assuredly never for a moment foreseen. 

He waited patiently enough at Delton Carr for several days 
after the Morescliffes’ departure, then he told himself that Mary’s 
recovery was unaccountably slow, and that her state of health 
left much to be desired. It was quite unlike Mary to resign 
herself so quietly to being confined to her bed, and to losing 
her hunting, and either Mary’s ankle was very seriously injured 
indeed, or something else was very wrong with Mary. It was 
evident that Dr. Berry did not understand her case. 

No sooner did his lordship arrive at this conclusion, than he 
sent a telegram to Dr. Sleek requesting him to lose no time in 
coming to see his daughter. Then he wrote a note to Dr. 
Berry and told him what he had done. As soon as Dr. Sleek 
arrived he would let Dr. Berry know, and it would be desirable 
that the two doctors held a consultation without delay. No 
more courteous note was ever written than the one written by 
Lord Leftbury to Dr. Berry. “He had every confidence in 
Dr. Berry, but would like his old friend Dr. Sleek to see his 
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daughter. He had known her from her birth.” Nevertheless 
Dr. Berry looked a little perplexed when he received it, and 
for several minutes afterwards hardly knew whether to laugh or 
frown. 

It was not until many hours after the telegram to Dr. Sleek 
had gone that Lord Leftbury went up to Mary’s room to break 
the fact to her that he had called in further advice. He deter- 
mined to do so carefully; he felt a little anxious about Mary, 
and by nature he was rather inclined to imagine mountains 
where only molehills existed. As Mary called it, he was by 
disposition rather fussy. 

“And how is this tiresome ankle to-day, Mary?” he en- 
quired, as he entered the room and leant over her to kiss her 
cheek. And he told himself, as he did so, that he had acted 
very wisely in sending for Dr. Sleek. Mary was certainly look- 
ing rather pale. That any man or woman, accustomed as 
Mary was to an active outdoor life, would be likely to look rather 
pale after a fortnight’s confinement to their bed, did not enter 
Lord Leftbury’s head. Mary looked rather pale, and it was 
therefore certain that Mary must be seriously ill. 

Something in his tone arrested her attention. She glanced 
up at him, and wondered what that excited expression in his 
blue eyes meant? Why there was such a hectic flush in his 
wrinkled cheeks? 

“Are you not well to-day, Papa?” she enquired quickly, 
ignoring the question he had asked her. 

For a moment he looked confused. Then he sat quietly down 
in a chair by the bed-side, and told himself that he must be 
calm. 

“Only a slight head-ache, my dear,” he replied evasively. 
“Nothing worth mentioning.” 

“You are bored out of your life here!” she exclaimed, in the 
pleasant sympathetic tone which she always kept for him. 
“ And little wonder! I really am very sorry to be so tiresome, 
but I could not help it, could I, Papa?” 

“No, no! my dear girl! Of course not,” returned the old 
man quickly, laying his hand affectionately upon hers as he 
spoke. “It is you who deserve all the pity, not I! And you 
are so patient and good—so very patient and good.” 

“Not very, I am afraid,” replied Mary, who felt that it would 
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never do to overplay her part. “You should see what a life 
of it poor Marie leads. You only see me at my best, you 
know.” 

“ So like you,dear! So like you!” murmured Lord Leftbury, 
turning his kind eyes towards her and smiling as his glance met 
hers. “My own, dear little Mary! So good, so affectionate 
always to her poor old father.” 

Sometimes, just sometimes, when he made such a speech as 
this, Mary felt inclined to laugh. She had not at all a warm 
heart or a sympathetic nature, and it never entered her mind to 
feel ashamed of the way in which she was treating this kind- 
hearted old man; that was the very last idea which would ever 
have troubled Mary Dunstable. She had not at all a nice 
disposition ; of good-feeling she was utterly devoid. So, some- 
times she felt inclined to laugh when he spoke to her like this ; 
and she did so now. She wished much that he would not fix 
his gaze so directly upon her face; the ridiculous side of the 
matter had struck her forcibly, and she would have given 
almost anything just then if she could have smiled. 

“And so I ought to be,” she returned briskly ; “but you 
cannot say it is good of me to keep you here ?” 

For a few seconds he said nothing. He wished to tell her 
that he had sent for Dr. Sleek, but he did not wish to alarm her 
by doing so—and somehow or other he knew instinctively 
that his having done so would not please her. He never could 
understand why, but lately Mary seemed to have taken a strong 
dislike to his old friend, Sleek. 

“No,” he replied at last, affecting a lightness of tone which he 
was far from feeling. “You are very far from being good, Miss 
Mary. I had hoped that ankle of yours would have been much 
better than it is by now.” 

“So had I,” said Mary, in a low, rather plaintive tone. 

“TI know, I know, my darling!” murmured Lord Leftbury 
quickly ; “I ought not to tease you about it, poor child.” 

“TI am sure I would get better quicker if I could,” replied 
Mary, with a smile, “you know that very well.” 

“Of course I do, dear! It is very hard that you should be 
laid up so long”—then, after a pause—‘ What about Berry, 
Mary, does he strike you as being a clever man? Do you think 
he quite understands your case?” 
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“Yes, oh yes!” was the quick reply. “I think he seems 
clever, I have no reason for not thinking so.” 

“He does not seem to quite understand your case though, to 
me, my dear,” returned Lord Leftbury quietly. 

“ There is really nothing about it that requires any particular 
understanding, that I can see,” objected Mary, a slight flush in 
her cheeks and an uneasy expression in her fine, dark eyes. 

“It seems to get no better,” was the persistent reply. “It 
must either be a very bad sprain, or Berry does not treat it 
properly.” 

“It zs a bad sprain, Papa,” said Mary quickly. 

“The day after I came here, Doctor Berry gave me to under- 
stand that it was not,” was the quiet reply. “He distinctly 
told me that he had at first imagined the injury to be far more 
serious than it really was, and that since the swelling had gone 
down he had discovered that it was only slight. At that time 
he hoped that you would soon be about again as usual.” 

“ Ah,” said Mary, who had been thinking deeply, and who saw 
breakers, which she wished to ward off, looming ahead, “no 
doubt he said that to reassure you; myself, I think it is always 
best to state the plain truth and nothing but it; but he meant 
it for the best, do not let us blame him.” 

“Well, well, we will not blame him yet, of course,” replied 
Lord Leftbury, “but do you not think it would be just as well 
if some other doctor saw your ankle? Two heads are generally 
better than one.” 

“Oh, no, Papa,” was the quick reply. “Pray say no more 
about it !—the idea is ridiculous!—Two doctors for a sprained 
ankle!” and Mary laughed ; her laugh to Lord Leftbury seemed 
natural and amused, but to her own ears it sounded forced and 
harsh. 

“For my own satisfaction, I should like another doctor to see 
you,” returned Lord Leftbury firmly, but in a gentle tone. 

“You have already called one in?” exclaimed Mary, in a 
manner so excited that he turned and looked at her in mute 
surprise. 

“Yes,” he replied soothingly. “Do not be so disturbed about 
it; there is really no reason why you should be so, my dear.” 

Mary, who in her excitement had risen up into a sitting 
position, lay quietly down again. Her breath came quickly and 
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she was rather pale; but, to anyone who was not a close 
observer, she seemed to have perfectly recovered her composure. 

“No, of course not,” she replied calmly, “only, as you know, 
I do hate a fuss of any sort.” 

“ There need be no fuss at all. Nothing is more natural than 
that I should send for Doctor Sleek,” returned Lord Leftbury, 
with a reassuring smile. 

For a second or two Mary made no reply; then she looked: 
up and her eyes met his. 

“Perhaps so,” she agreed quietly. “It is, of course, just as 
you like, Papa.” 


(To be continued ) 





